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ce ANY MEN tre inclined... to predict that the 
: day has at lest come when the human mace 


A must cease to expand its numbers, or else face 
inevitalile hunger." 

Familiar words? They were published 59 veors un, 
when NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC devoted the entire January 
1916 magazine to one subject: “How the World Is Fed." 
Now, six decackes later, we revisit the question. 

If there are amnasing similarities in the two eras, there 
are ales profound clifferenoes. In the midst of epidemics 
aunt hattefield cotualties in the ver 1916, NATIONAL Gre 
GRAPHIC reported the earth's population a5 abut 1,7 bil- 
lion. “Hf they were all set down at a bangiiet.” we reporter, 
“at would require sixteen tables reaching around the elobe 
to stat them.” ‘Today—lareely as the reat af Western 
medicine's stapyvering impact upon the death rate—the 
planet hae 3.9 billion peephe. aid demographers expect 
that fyure to double in just 36 years. No ane would dream 
af a Worle) bance today, even as a fire of speech 

Were it not fer an equally impressive ar vance in agricul- 
tora! technology, hunger would be-stalking far more of the 
worl Even so, a many as 1% bilfion people may suffer 
some depres of malnutrition. Mast af the world’s poorcr 
peoples live in the equatorial “hunger belt”; they constitute 


two-thirds of the planet's population but produce anh a 


hith of its. food. In contrast, a United Nations report notes 
that “The... grain wed annually for livestock feed in 


fhich-income] countries... ks greater than the total human. 


consumption of cereals in Ching al tela together” 
Small wonder that, in times of droweht ancl famine, food 
becomes one of the world's most emotional iste 

so too with population. Recent international confer- 


ences on both population ond food have reminded the: 


world that the people of poorer nations may view with 
suspicion progr! to limit human pumbers Children 
there are often regarced os the only economic security for 
a parent’s old gee, ancl population programs wnaccom- 
panied by offers of massive wealth-haring may seem 
4imply i means for the “haves” to keep their wnecpuil 
share of things. Also, in many ploces rehgiows proscrip- 
tions limit modem methods of population control, 

And we must consider the weather. Some climatologists 
fear the world's monsoon belt may be shiftine—with the 
result that there may be catastrophic new droughts In 
benvily populated press. 

Readers of the GEegHRAPHIC have fone followed this 
planetary suspense story Major artichs on the weather, 
on fomines, and on the technolozical revolution in meri 
culture have kept members abreast of the changes. Qor 
present repart may be considered the latest “update” on 
the enclless race between human fertility and that of the 
“oil that sustains ws—ond on the hope offered by such 
things as high-protem com, the humble sweet potato, the 
riches of Antarctic seas, and the drought warnings that 
satellites can grve. 

“Traly,” noted our 1916 orichey, “the man who cines 
wares |h ougnt to be a deep student of geography...” Today 
that man's grandchildren must delve deeper still, haying 
in-mind those millions whe hardly dime at all 
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HE STRUGGLE—the ceaseless war against hun- 
per— te as old as man himsell, and never across 
the face of our planet has the outcome been more 
im chovustet 
Recent battles have been costly: as on Tritie- 
plartued Bangladesh (right, and pages 32-39). To head 
off future disasters, scientists are w ack feverishly ta 
develop new Wepre against starvalon—ywime com- 
rmonpiace, same almost bixarre. Consider 
® Livestock breeders transplant embrvas from prize 
cows to “substitute mothers.” The interior cattle then 
reatate and bear high-quality calves. Thus a single blue 
rihbon cow can contribute a herd of valuable offspring 
every veal 
* A new variety of corn packs beef-quality protem, 
nromising a nutritional revolution in many corn- 
dependent countries 
* scp—single-cell protein—can be grown as a fortiher 
for human and livestock food by “planting” veast ma 
mixture containing a petroleum derivative A 250-acre 
plant devoted to such “food from crude” could vield as 
much protein asa million acres of soybenns 
In Antarctic waters Soviet and fapanese vessels ex 
perimentally harvest krill—abundant planktonic crus 
tavenneé—to be converted 
The Soviets speak of an annual haul of a hundred 
million tons, more thon the total sea catch todgy 


f r i | 
into animal and human food 








Con such measures stave off miss starvation wheo 

each dawn finds 203,060 actch honal mouths to few? Cdr 

By THOMAS Y. CANBY’ _ is it already too late? In search of answers, I recently 
traveled more than 58,000 miles around the globe. From 
Photographs hy the world’s food experts | heard words ofl warning, and 
; . eet ee casks 

STEVE RAY! ME R of hope. And in many lands I saw the pinched, bleak 


foce of hun@er. 





iil a | ikl DEI Pal T 
Malnutrition Gets a Foothold 
4 pestilence lav on the ee Village of Thauniia, lay 
with a mulignance that was slowly sapping i life 
Chile of catastrophe, lt showed itself in strange svmptoms. Littl heaps of 
i [ 

a Bengal) etel waits for relied rice. wheal, and beans dotied Itaunja’s market, all tor 
Inad auring a hamine that sale. Yet the hunery-looking who thronged the market- 


i. a] if i i a = i 
wracked Bangladesh last place took aww litt wal unable to eat 


‘A frol woman named Bhavanns, holding a smal! col- 
ton bur of wheat i one estes and clinging lo her wtz- 
ener child with the other: told me how the scourge of 


yotumn, Her beleaguered 
nation. one of the ones 
densa |y eo LT ect On ©cArth, 


lives tn the shadow ol 


hranie huheer whirl.-tati nflatian hac] afflicted her family “4 Wr Bio, she re- 
COTS ne ? ee 7 : 

experts fear, may threaten lated, “we could buy twice as much wheat, and we-ate 
the entre work biwno menls a clay’, often three. Naw we ipstiills eat only 


Lainele meal 

T asked what this meal consists of 

“Chapaties and salt,” she answered, referring to In- 
dia'’s unleavened tortilla-type bread. “sometimes with 
a vegetable, but usually just chapaties.” 

(crtainly bere wis no famine in the classic sense of 
ttaryved boches wod exhausted foodstocks, photographer 
Steve Raymer and | would ace those elsewhere as we 
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in 24 howrs, an additional 203,000; next 

year, 74 million more. Relentiessiy hu- 
ruin numbers arow, demanding ever more 
food from soil and sea Moreover, as living 
siandards ie in many notions, appeiites for 
meats. and dairy prioalucts drastically. ex- 
pund; people of the United States, for in- 
Hance, plane four ome: as much demand on 
the food supply as do those in the pourest 
nations. Between the two pnéssures—popu- 
lation and aftuence—mankind runs « des- 
perate trace with hunger 

Linti! recently we met expanding metds by 
pushing back the farm frentier. But toc 
almost all the worid'’s land economical to 
coltivate—some 3.0 billion acres—is alrearly 
being usec. 

Meanwhile, climatolowiets warn, chang- 
inet Weather patterns could bring disastrivus 
droughts to the most populous regions 


| Foes 5.9 BILLION MOUTHS to feed; 


a 


pursued our study of the world’s food prob- 
lem. In Itaunja, hunger took afar more prev- 
alent form, that of insidious malnutrition. 
Striking ut the poorest of the poor, it drags 
them down until they fall prey to disease. 
Famine in both forms threatens a glohe- 
girdling tropical zone that has been called the 
“hunger belt” (map, above), Until three years 
ago the lot of those people at the bottom of 
the world’s seonomic ladder had seemed to be 
getting better. Wondrous new seeds had been 
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OCEANS COVER Tl percent | 
of the planet's surface, yrt 
PTOCUNe a Mire one percent 
of man's food. 


developed in a so-called Green Revolution: 
with these, and the alchemy of fertilizers, 
tired lands had miraculously shown promise 
of greater fertility than the people they nour- 
Shed. And if drought or flood brought spo- 
radic hardship, stricken governments could 
rely on the seemingly inexhaustible grain 
reserves of tlistant North America 

These were times, observes Senior Econo- 
mist Robert C. Tetro of the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organization, “when 
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THIR: ¥- THREE NATIONS. here labeled 


have been designated by the UN. AS 

nést serboualy affected.” Moat lie along a 
tropical swath sometime: called the “huhger 

8 = YT oo tr 

Seat hase aed the other poorer countries 
cattain twe-thirds of the world s popitation, " 
produce a mere one-fifth of its food, and 
SCE Our | Peur oF every berth 


peophe tended to forget that the most impor Lhe @arth to prowide subsistence’ that man 
lant event on earth each year ithe harvest WHI succumb to “gigantic inevitable famine 
[972 Marked a Grim Tuming Point ya nieed, sucka prospect Inams tora; 
now bed maght tt ber Some experts have cho- 
With shattering suddenness a cross fire ol en figures that chill the blood: Famine, thes 
forces converged in 1972 tachsruptthe world’s say, could claim from 50 to 2700 million lives 
food supplies—tierunt them so protoundls around the ¢clobe wiltin a decade 
as to revive the warnings of the English \dverse weather played a kev role in the 
Clery miin-econgmist Thomas Malthus, Who wpheaval of 1972. Drought wnel frost reduced 
neariy LSU vears ago wre The power of rrain vields in ewstern Farope and the Sovii 
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AUSEraia, Afeeniind, and Africa. Ivphodne 
and drought-slashed harvests in the Philip- 
pine Sha ane CACESSIVe THT: bored rl Th nit: 
eq] States corn and sovbean cro 

Py ru’ fish pli hi. ir wditjonalis the world z 
largest, drastically declmed—and with it. a 
major source of poultry and livestock feed 
Dmunously, the world 4 need for tertilizer, in- 
creasing @ach veur by leans und bounds, shot 
past manufacturing capacity 

Meanwhile the grain-short U_S-S.B., revers- 
ing & practice of belt tightening during time: 
ol poor harvests, quicthy entered world mar- 


kets fun bought Ut! & Sarr ering & In 





ok 
apa ty 
a a 


tons of grain, most of it from the U.S 
Comforting Surplus Suddenly Vanishes 


“The U.S. surpluses,” notes economist Te 
tro, “hac coshioned) the world fran top 
shortages and price fluctuations for two det 
ides” With these all but gone, needy nations 
scrambled for what was left Prices soarec 
and food switched roles from an anchor 
apaingst Inflation to a leacer in the spiral. A 
year loter the enerey crisis struck, hitting 
hardest these poorer nations lacking both on 
ant) fertilizer, and the money to buy them 


f F ; 
From a position of almost unwanted abun 


dance. the world in a few short vears hac 


Seen Its too reserves crawn down to only a 
few weeks supply, The internalional cup 
bear was neurly bare 

By May 1974 the United Nations Economic 
and Sectal (Count) hal concluded that 


though “history records more acute short 





wes on imdiimidual cowntrnie: it douwlttul 
whether-such a critical food situation ha 
ever been so worldwide.” [freating with disease instead of a o 

\L a campushke research center outside ahave pathhasttat imparts fungi spore 


: : . 4 ‘ae baal smi tis - io aele 
Mexico City, where he carries on his crusacte Inty corm at a fesearch center in Mexico 
to help the world help tisell, Dr. Norman £, [raits of those plants showing resistance to 
j i bak i _ =a z a i oa = h cae i rer | Lia | Fy 4 Lidie I FEL 
Horlaue pate 2) sketched the dimensions of : 2 : hi | rit 
Ravaeed by searing wins luring last 


the problem tor me 


| l rs drowght, this car of Nebraeks corn 

“Two-thirds of the human population oe nll eee Pope eae nai PPE ae ee 
r cj hy 1] nH he eer] ined. “hve in | ew newrest Pee page irre woe Aw Wi iT Ler- 

nate ee " ape eh i ets ite e| | ill ine natn s corn cron OV a 
countrics—thoee lenet able to supply Ghels fourth. bart weather drove afew (armers to 
peoples’ needs. They aleo have the highest sublichy slaughter their-calves in an effort te 
birthrates: of the 74 millhon people added t dromatire the high costs of fercing livestock 
our population each year, four of five will bi Today, os ih ancient tittes, droueht and crop 
bom in a have-noet country” tease con be harbinwers of famin 


Dr. Borlaug, a geneticist, won world re- 
nown (and o Nobel Peace Pre) for his devel 
oninent in the 1OS0'< of “miracle” strains af 
wheat that Jaunched the tyreen Revolution on 
many countnes. In his early experiment 


in Mexico, for lack of enough aseistant= and 
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jmetimes yoked himegell to 
niow to Cll o test plot He tse less dedicated 
and enercetic today ws the of ihe 
wheat program of the International Maire 
arc VW heat PTOeoReSAnAl Center, known as 
CIMMYT, its 

“When 
tion,’ Dr. 


Teri 


machinery, he 


circetor 


Spanish acronym 

we talk about world food produ 
Borlaug said, “our best tndex is 
are basic to the diets of 
whether they eat them 


poorer nations, of todirect 


(Clerenl grams 
peqnles everywhere 
directly, asin the 
oe clairy products ore 
nod chicken. Each vear the world consumes 
o total of 1.2 billion metric tons of grain 
‘This ts equivalent to a highway 55 feet 
wide and six feet thick, built entirely of grain 
anidl stretching around the earth 


riin-ted bee, pork, 


at the Equa- 
tor. Rach year it is eaten in ite entirety and 
be replaced, And expanding 
tor food adds 625 miles more each vear.” 





TtHiurst demand 


Technology Gives U.S. the Edge 


To fill tts empty storchouses, the world 
turn largely: to the United States and 
(nnarla domingsnce iy le 
trade nivalis the daminance of the Middle East 
nations over petroleum 

Cin his roaring tractor or combine, the U.S 


W here 


Se besides him- 


Lest 





a heise “il eran 


farminer presents a Bunyanesque figure 
his Soviet coumterpuirt feecy 
se, Lhe Americon supports 46 
ASIIN OF AIriICan spends five davs in the field 
to produce a hundred pounds of grain, the 
Amencin spends only five minutes. In 1974 
his crops 


ihe bop cif the lind 


where wn 


With sovbcins, wheal. and torn at 


brought in 20 billion dal- 


lars Trot obtoad, enough to pay for four 
fiths of the country’s of] import: 

Al the other end of the 
Lniterl Nawtions identifies 33 countries 
are seriouaiy threatened th 
Ages (Tap, pazes 4-5) 

Wo count, however, has 
Tmately with the specter of famine than China 
During 1876-79 ulone, drought claimed an 
estimated 14 million victims 


Toclay that 


have the Woper hand over huneer, 


acac, the 
that 
major food short 


cpl 


lived more int 


land of 822 million appears to 
ar corcine 
io a group ol ten U.S. plant scientists. During 
i Visit last vear they saw widesprend irrivza- 
tion works and high-wielding rice vuricties 
bred by Chinese weneticmts, and learned of 
lizer plants 
‘Even China’s population must be coming 
under control.” save Rockefeller Foundation 
Vice-President Sterling. Wortman. who Jed 





crash programs ta build fert 


Caa fie orld Feeal [is People 


the delegation. “Marriages are delayed until 
the man is 28, the The Chinese 
are ingenious in directing social and economis 
pressures toward émaller fanulies.’ 


woman 24 


The visitors heard repeated references. to 
Charman Sfao's cictum, 
Households and communes are urged 

stacks of ¢ron to wuard apaimel o 


“SLOPe Brain every 
Where 
to sore 
bac yen 

“They: are still people,” says [or 
Wortman, “but | came away feeling: I need 
nol worry about China feeding her people, a 


ATOLL 


lang 6s che i4 not chisru pied hy war.’ 


Today this worry shitts south to the «soft 
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Hope in his hands, an Ethiopian relief 
worker stirs powdered milk from the United 
Fiat shortace: in drousht-stirken 
Ethiopia helped undermine the government 
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of Emperor Haile Selassie 


Sea oof sacks laps a mountain of U.S 
eOrE nim on aodock-ot Dakar, Seneeal The 
loca 14 destined for the Sabel, where famine 
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muny feur that thi { million peaple of 
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Lo the traveler armvineg from Ganehilesn, 
India seems almoet underpopulated. Hut one 
person af every six on earth lives and dies in 


nation hes «ame 13 million additional mowth 
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for storing grain, and Inching amassed reserves 
¥ totaled 95 million tons 

“Aca retult, by 197] we were able to feed 

our own Frowing bonuwliton with blew im 

ports,” Dr. MS. Swaminathan, ao key strate 

gist of Incas agricultural spurt, told me, “Wwe 








that eventual 


aleo helped sustain the pearly ten million 
telugecs who fled 
their war of independence 
‘Then came the drought of "72. Before we 
recovered from that, we were jolted by the 


Bangladesh here during 


energy crisis—higher prices for fuel, fertilizer, 
evervihing! The creates 


Swaminathan cantinuwed intensely, 


pesticihes trae- 
dy," Dr 
‘< that this occured just when our forward 
momentum was at a peak. [ think our aggre 
culture: still i nui to move—owur Larmers 
are really creat We are used to obstacles, But 
when they become Himalayas 
With muainy farmers 
lw king fertillzerand fuel for irrigation pumps, 
India’s harvests have vet to rebownd to the 
1971 peak. Last year she had to buy 600.miu 
lon dollars’ worth of grain 

In New Bella I found Western economists 
worming about hackhring eovernment poli 
chee designed to feed the urban poor 
eroment shone in the cities se]] wheat and rice 
tar below the market price,’ | was told. “To 
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Himalayas tev ore 


“(rove 


West goes East on & cattle fitch 
tucked) in mistavreathed mountains 
north of Tokve. This cowhev works g 
herd of Heretords, which show 3 Bt il 
ilupiability to Japan's exterisive 
highlonds—the only 


lor Tranche 


lond ovailable 
na nahn witert eye ry 
arable acre b intensively Tarnierd 
Meat production constitutes the 
least efhictent wee ol rerecol fraing, vet 
the csculatine aftuetce of Japan hos 
penerated an exolosive deniuind for il 
Fatteninge domettic livestock with 
Hass Ve PAIN THe iti itewall oo 
if? Trmore tres from tbroad, the Jana 
nist have 


their diets that teetiagers olen towel 


24+ frantically enriched 


aver panents. and schools musi cis 
cord old desks for larger new ones: 

Preeminetit 
stands the hamburger. A milk shake 
washes one down (right) at a Tokyo 


nn fot) taeveriies 
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etock the ahomps, laws require farmers to sell 
nart of ther crop lo the government Becaise 
this price le set too low, the farmers hoard or 
sell on the black market, and may ol the 


uroAn poor fo honey. 
Cattle Droppings Assume New Hole 


India, nonetheless, possesses the capacity 
aeree. Her 
cropland area approaches that of the United 
States, even thourh she harvests. only LO 
million tons of grain a wear compared with 
America’s 250 ouillion. Inclin also is fortunate 
in the area known as “infrastructure "—he 


to feed herself, many experts 


LniVersifiies, the 
ibility to plan, and most important, a strong 
micultural-reseirch parm 


has cool Tous, Vigorous 


“dur research 15 fast developing a strabesy 
declared Lharector 
A. Joshi as 1 toured the mammoth Indian 
Agricultural Research Institute m New 


Delhi He descmbed progress of 5 1,500 
scientists 


for the fertiiizer shortage 


in tithoring fertilkeer applications 
to the exact need of soils, in breeding algae 
that fix nitrovzen in the soil—even in whohyine 
India’s omnipresent cows 

‘how we simply burn cattle dung for tue! 
Bat with SImpie hame mela Links We can 


combustible gas for cooking: the 


pee vit] 


leftover slurry still makes good fertilizer.” 

Grave a it is, the fertilizer crisis pales be- 
fore another potential disaster! failure of the 
summer monseon—a failure that even now 
could be impending. 

In the best of times, brief deviations of these 
rain-bearing winds threaten famine for parts 
of the subcontinent. Now, however, the mon- 
soon may be growing “spethier, and some 
climatologists believe they understand why, 
Coinciding with a cooling trend in the north- 
ern latitudes imap, pages 4-5), the entire 
minsoon belt may be shifting away from vast 
areas of the subcontinent. 

One of the world’s foremost climatologists, 
Dr. Reict Bryson of the University-of Wiscon- 
gin, believes thut “such a shift in South Asia 
could be catastrophic,” particularly if coupled 
with depleted grain reserves. 


Weather Trend Ravaces the Sobel 


It was a southward shift in wind patterns, 
Dr, Bryson believes, that produced the recent 
devastating drowght in the African Sahel, a 
$,000-mile sweep of sub-Sahara savanna 
atretching from Senegal inte Sudan. 

For decades the Sahe!'s human-and animal 
populations had been increasing rapidly. 
Farmers expanded their millet and sorghum 
patches on ever more marginal acreage: herds 
denuded land of Vegetation already precor- 
ously balanced with the harsh environment. 

With the land thus overtaxed, the drought 
struck in the late 1960's; devegetation in- 
creased at an alarming rate, and in places the 
cavurninia Vielded to desert. When news stories 
shocked the world inte action in 1973, the 
human toll already stood at on estimated 
100,000, the livestock loss in millions,” 

Thirty nations responded with a herculean 
relief effort, administered by the stricken 
nations, FAQ, nnd the 1.5. Agency for Inter- 
national Development. In a year and a half 
L.2 million tons of food, 46 percent of 1 fram 
the United States, found its way tothe Sahel's 
beleaguered towns and relief camps, AID ex- 
perts estimate that some six million lives were 
saved by the outpouring of assistance 

Kains—rains hoard and frequent—had 
magically transformed the Sahel when phe 
toprapher Steve Raymer and I visited strick- 
en Niger. Sparse grass grew again amid rocks 
and sand and bleaching animal bones. As our 
Land-Rover bounded along a desert trail 
from Agader toward I-n-Gall, Tuareg and 
Fulani nomads once more were drifting like 
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mirages across the desert steppe with their 
remnant herds. We pulled up at.a sprawling 
relief comp near [-n-Crall. 

“T fost all my camels,” recounted Tuareg 
Mohammed Nakow as we crowded into his 
mat-covered hut with his wife, mother, ten 
children, and two chickens. “I lost my 12 
cows. I loat my goats—all except one.” He 
nade a loud clicking: in hik throat, and wp 
pranced a black-and-white billy. 

No, Mohammed said, be had no plans to 
lenve the camp; indeed, what could he do 
with his single goat? But Dknew the Niger 
Government wos already bredking up the 
camps, in part for fear that the once- 
independent nomad were growing too will- 
ing to accept the dole, and also ta curb the 
epidemics that raged among the refugees. 

We saw the haunting shapes of mial- 
nutrition—the nursing mother who herself 
wae skin and bomes, the listless child with 
shriveled limbs and hair discolored by lock 
of protein. “Measles is the children’s worst 
enemy,” sald Hea Hulet-Dorne, a Belgian 
nurse working through the World Council of 
Churches, “Viruses invade their bodies: Those 
who escape often succumb to colds and bron- 
chitis aggravated by the cold desert nights.” 


Plight Takes Political Toll 


Governments too, were succumbing to the 
famine. A-coup overturned the Niger regime, 
accused of fraud and ineficiency tm distrib- 
uting ait Drought also contributec to the 
fall of Halle Selassie in Ethiopia, and to the 
nésaesination of President Nearta Tombal- 
bayve in Chad. 

In villages all ocross:the savanna we saw 
volunteers from Europe and North America 
helping local farmers take advantage of the 
rains bry showing them how to grow vegr- 
tables, build bow dams for capturing runoff, 
and plant trees that would restore the Sahel 
to What many believe it once was—a wooded 
Tealm in which man and game flourished: 

Can the Sahel be saved? Many sotentists 
fear that drought and overgrazing have 
tipped the balance treversibly. 

Onthers, such as Dr NS. A. Macleod of the 
American University in Washington, D.C. 
have hope. They point to a satellite picture 
that shows a hexagonal island of green in the 
great tan sea of the Sahel, Inspection revealed 
it to be a quarter-million-acre modern ranch, 


"See “Droweht Threatens the Toares World” by 
Vidor Englebert, NaAtONAL Groorarnic, \ypril 1974, 


National Geographic, July [975 


fenced off with barbed wire from the sur 
roundinv desert. Inside, other fences civice 
the ranch inte five sectors, with cuttle grazing 
Asie sector at @ Lertie 
Though the ranch has been in operation 
only seven wears, the rotational grazing has 
made the diflerence between pasture lind 
desert. Therem, feels Dr. MacLeod, bee on 
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How Near to the Limits of Population? 


ro 
Leite 


oweh "TELM Wit! ith on the spaaceshasy 


eutth spells out its population capacity. But 
questions of what earth's limit may be, ane 
what to do about it, ebviouwsly go to the heart 
of the food problem 

“It took the world a 
ichieve it present population af pearly four 
notes Dr, J. George Mearrar, Presi- 
dent Emeritus of the Rocketeller Foundation 
‘In less than 40 veare it will double at the 


present rate of mcrease.” Bach second, two 


muliion vere to 


then,” 


more humans populate the earth 

Walthus expounded that population tence: 
la increase wp ta the limits of the means of 
subsistence 

Here, hopmly. be hes proved wrong. “Pap. 
ulations do neat pmevitably tise to absorh the 
resources available to them,” obseryes British 
economist Barbara Ward. “At a certain level 
Of health, wealth, and literacy their numbers 
cease to crow ond they begin to approach sta- 
bility or “zero population growth.” 

The Uniterd Slates, nrcet Europe Ralls, 
ancl Japan are nearing PG, with Luxembourg 
incl Fast Germany almost there. Few demog- 
ruiphers clouht that the rising population 

lv level off, even in 
developing lands: Thev differ aver how this 
will come about. Through lower burthrates? 


Lor hrither cleath fates? 





LUTWVE Mist CVENLUL 


List August experts and political lead- 
ers from 135 eovernments gathered in Bucha 
rest, Romania, to grapple with the population 
problem. Debate, often acrumoniogs, reflected 
the sensitiveness of an suc that bears direct- 
| on navonn reer 


ES hiraoons Con- 


Viellons, resource allocation, survival itsell 

Thev adopted the World Population Flan 
Mf Action recommending, among other things. 
that al] countnes “Kespect and ensure Lhe 
mgnt of persons to determine; Un 
He muunner, the number 
and spacing of their children 

Many believe 


right ta such 


Lirce, © 
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ithers beliewe the plan 
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ill role 


(aor it bheorta ie eid ffs Pa ciple 


recommends tov littl too late. Yet. in one 
ngtions already have 
4 trend 


lortm or amother, ma 
programs to reduce their birthrates 
that began im Inectia 
“In 1952 [ndia 
nationwide population-control policy,” ex 
planed gn offieral at 
Family Planning in New Delhi “With a mas- 
sve budget, our program mobilized the media 
-fatlio, billborrets. 
porting the iden of small tamibes. We enve 
CONTI aCe Pues And our vmset 
campauen! Cllering 


Voluntary 


pope the works rei 


the Wepurtovent of 





press, fiims—all sup- 


away free 
Lom hundred-rupee 


bounties To steriiizations, we 





Food, but for a price: Sacks of wheat pil 
A Tid beri at a pron market in 


Bares ner tt 


hg tea 


Tritlia’s Puotijalks ca bal bonnie 


pony Letian, (netia tinds shortages peeravated 
iy self-defeating policies. To provide cheap 
food for the urban poor, farmers must sell 
paar rr fr a | ron to the 
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BARLEY Easily adapted RICE “Feed” and ''rice” are ATE The steff of whiskey, OATS This faverite food 


to warted grawite seasaess, Raatly typhacyineis fo mantyy livestock faed, and braad, of breakfast caters and 
rainfall, and temperatures, Anand. Aid om parreon.of Pre adapts easily to dry horres borich in protein and 
barley flourishes intemperate every three on earth depends and poor soils Crosead carbohytrates, Susceptibility 
cies. Animal feed and on ft fersurvival, The grass whth wheat. it produces to diseases and difficulties 
beverage malt abaorh does best in fields flooded triticale, « new cereal in willing limit cultivation. 
rast of the yield; geneticists to retard weed growth. richer in protein 

perfect a high-protein strain. than either parect., 
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SWEET POTATO Mercte- SOPRBEANS ‘With ines POTATO lAehmen CASSAVA  Srazilian 

of the mornitg-giory furily, ranging from hamburger consumed 7 I/2 pounds of Indiana lon acpo learted to 
the tropical weet potato eitender to ingrédiant af potato «a day each before rernove polsenous hyirogyanec 
Fetes peroqrrice ot cpesurtac lnglegm, this pretein- rich bight jrought the Fannin of arid from this root, enawn 
improvement in yield and bean hat become « lnading the 1640's. claiming portaps giso as manet and yuna 
protein content that could U.S: aapert. The nation's a milion victines. Natlvn to Source of taploca. it forme a 
vastly reduce malnutrition farmers plant the lequme on the Andis, it relqes as tho low- protein staple in buna 
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OorPamizer mobile camps, one of which per 
formed 100,000 vasectomies in 40 days! In ao 
dangle viar, 6 million wore carried out 

In the early ‘70's came war, drought, und 
budget cuts. We stopped to take stock. To ous 
dismay, we found that during our campaign 
lniclia’: DOD AT On had increased 50 brrcent 
With the highest growth roate-ever 

“Sow We wocderstand that our proeran 
had been irrelevant to the wWillugwer’s need: 
His main, often his sole, concern i olitaining 
three meals a day. His children can help hin 
| those meals Een become to nim wha 
SOL SeCurity ito you Amentans 

“Dn India,” be summed op, “children are 
logked upon not as units of © mumption but 

initt= of production. Break the evele of 
mowerty, and the villager will respond with 
tewer children, just as fhappened in the West.’ 

How to escape this vicious cveler Regions 

| 


| = Pe | : | 1 1 a 
such as the lodian Punjab, suddenly prosper 
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i olution, | Oy ob Pe 
cceptance of small families: And, in the 


UL a thoy beacon of hope shines [rom one 


Ine under the Green 


of [nclin’s smallest states, Kerala 

Phere, othcials report a portentous drop of 
eoarly a fith in the birthrate They crecht 
improved health care, and a rising level ol 
iteract—at 61 percent the highest in Inelin 


Spiraling Numbers—and the Brakes 


In Renva | faund the tamil hl LA NIN cli 


a | ® 
rector grappling With & population that 
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exploding at a near-record rate of 3.5 percent 

A YER “Wat recently, tribal tracitions 
1 ft may. sp 7 i . 1-28 } 

ASSUreq the 5 PRCT Ee 7 (4 Wier. ie e¢x- 


aL ined. “Now these ore fading, with no new 
restraints to Lake ther place 

in. EKeypt, where 37.5 million crowd the 
thread of land along the Nile, | found refresh 
Inz optimism. “IT am certain we will win thi 
race Debween oa ALE ition and food,” osserted 
Or. Aeinah El Sobky, who directs family plan 
ning in Bevet’s Central Committee 

“A guarter of our families are still polve 
amous, She declared,“ and & man can divorce 
my wits SUPT Lay" 4 Wking ut of the house Ti; 
protect her marriage, the woman quickh 
bears 4s many children as possible, Hopitig 
bya! husband will wt have thi near. th 
nbhoancon her We hoy to remedy this with o 
law allowing diverce only by court decree 
wid pnoether abolishing polvwann 

‘Another tool ts education, If a womal 
Cin fem, she i teeter to reach with fame 


Hlanning Also, af children must attend 


choos, then the (ether cainot lure them aul 
to & Deh borime farmer to emrn 5i Pies ies a 
clit’ They become an Pr pense instead of an 
i fact familie: quickly catch 
We hail population 


the maior part of 
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wsse% 
erowith till arccouwnle (at 
ring food demand, a rave 
nous new rival has emerger: afluence, re- 
Hected by the tadustrial world's consumption 
Chis dhorification of steak and. ham- 


Orth 


across Europe ond the U.S -S.R. to Japan Aso 


cat Mae al 
hurecer now extends from America 
result, one pound of crac in three coecs inte 
eum feed. “The livestock of the rich world,’ 
clans Dn Michigan 


S Late i bimpehitian 


(ieore Horestrom of 
Liniversity, “Is in direct 
human 


AA ithy iru ri thu pMHGT world 


Milnutntion Anows No Borders 
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Malinourishment coused by oc 


cence anid by tea littl preter ated other 


nutments affiicts on estumatecd 400) milliwin to 
L.§ hilton of the world's poor, Rven tn the 
atuent U's. 


mont foran estimated ten to twenty million 
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Overly 


Hardest hit ure wa there 
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badies demanea 


chiilelrery, rw ns 
fs UImMes mare protem, pound 
hor pou, Thain those of adults Nutrition &x- 
pert. «stimute tht 


in low-income counties ire fitecied 
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O oereent of the children 


In Colombia, where one can fini! cross 
section of the food Drea ers beselione much 
ot Latin America. nutrition-related clisenses 
chum two a every five children who ce be 
4! a hosrital in Bovota, | 


caw fows of cribs holdine pal etic cally shirurik 


fore the age of | 


en figures, cach 35 of 40) percent wader nor- 
mal size, suffering from edema sand pellazra, 
nel blotched with bel Sores These Were 
lo stem the 
the government was launching an 
enerkpetic noubrition Camplin in cooperatiin 
with CARE, fcht hunger 
around the 

in the 
Lor 


victimes of chronic malnutrition 
foOuUree, 
whise WORKERS 
world 

of Leia, | 
nem bers 
nites On 
kailbet 
poor nnd dorsn't understand nutrition 


low flouted 42 Peace 


meeing and comparing 
their struggle with the phantom 


“Becnhuse the vernge Campers is 
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Mother of an instant herd. this Chars 


inoone veer produced the ten ¢colves milling bi’, 


iis iid forces Tt hers L ha req 1 STREP 


7 a rl 
normally limited to one calf @ yeor, co 


behind Conscdiuun Oavid Diveholm. whose nroduce Whoa of genetically chesirate ol 


[nm trantiplante embrves {rom prize cows sorine, thas quickiv uperacdme: herds 


one of them, Elieateth Shipley of Califormia 
Pitt. [is 
which sup 


they often @at only carbohydrates 


LHtoes. COP, CASSaVoR., PNA 


aL calonme: tut have little NuTone Vine 

Children’s stomachs cannot bold enough of 
rem, ane irbestinial 
Teach 


‘| a 
thi a 


the bulky diet to Sustain 1 
mirage: compete for whal thev cat 
nhout vesetabtes, temch about garchens- 
were DYWords of ihe conterence 
Many experts contend that a major cause 
Wiles price 
‘Mother's 
milk t¢ the best and safest of all foods,” atutes 
AL bt World Bank 
mnough formula or cow's milk to replace tt 
could consume a quarter to half of alaborer's 
wares in the needy mations. Aside from the 
ies, forcoing avaiable mothers milk 


of tmadnutntion «¢ ie recent 


hireast feecine 


1AnooOnmMent of 


Ber? of the “BuUVINE 


cost in 
represents in economic |oss likely to be in the 
billions of collars annually,” 
Why the decline? “Partl, 
tt Hae become a Status svmbol, 





ie hae 


Berg con 


i lucles ata tl Ularly AmMone urban Migrants 


4 Compendinm of Problems 


At adtime when cdemninds on them gre ine 
CreBSInE il the LASLESt FALE: In history, tne 
fod oe 4 ree =e i by : _s Pres | ini | 

ifiners, beremen, and tehermen who tec 
us are suddenly finding theit theke more ciff- 
colt. Same of the problems tesetting them 
® Weathers new uncertainties, Merting Inst 
Year in Bonn, West Grermant 


many disciplines agreed unanimousty that the 


SO TEM LISTS. of 


Cooling tretin) “oan be tnored anly at the risk 
ind. mnss starvation.” Thes 
point out shortened crowing seasons in Cana- 


Hf ereal suitering 
da and Iceland Reeent droughts in the U.S. 
Vhidwest may also be related. “A benevolent 
Climate tan ho longer be taken for granted,” 
Wir Climutologrst Dr. Stephen H. Schnender 
of the National Center for Atmespheris 
Research in lLolorecdna 

® Persisting fertilizer scarcity, Some experts 
question whether cuiput 
with demand. (ine reason the colossal size 


of the camtal investment needed tio build the 





tte ten billion eoellare 
bottleneck lies in the 


necessary planis—ege 
nother 


cK 


each year 


limite pene ii) Pe PSL] 
these enormously complex tacilitnes has been 


compared to nulting & man on the moor 


Hunger fehter Dr Norman - Borlaug, a 
COS. geneticist warkine in deseo, won the 
O70 Nobel Peace Prize for his early role in 


leveionne Nhiehevield wheats 


ae | . 5 
wil) ever catch up 


lati binge 


Tronically, enough as i still uselessh, 
fared off tn the principal oll-exporting coywn- 
produce much 
fertilizer os the world now wees 


A= long 


rdtiaet 


iwice i Niirover 


iries to 


ALE the short ie continties, it will 
hunper and harkhip, particularhy in 
\ tribal farmer T talked 
Aber 
NAVIN sot one ol hrs f2 cattle to buy fertil: 
eer, be stl was able: to grow only half os 


much Wheat me last vedr 


tl . 
Te powirer nations 


with on Kenva typthes the problem. 


Near, ak Wests 
cattleman posted an armed guard outside his 
“Fertilizer Is like 
his wife told me. 

* The limitation on land. Until two decades 








SLOT shed] roll here 


azo, carth's burgzeoning population met: most 
of its food needs by breaking new land to the 
Today the workl’s 4.6 billion 
pushed cultivation to the 
ly usable land 
Parmiancds in many Wusttia) mations wre 
shrinking alarnming!y—im the United. States 
mou Ty million acres are remover fron 


new Interstate 


he and plow 


hat ii 


arm were 








outer cclges of economich 


rierecd ihe on FAN Ven he 





Hivhwav Svstem alone, when completed, will 
have swillowerl o land tine lurger than the 
Encrouching suburbs de 


Slate of WelAaware 
youred my father’s farm in Marvilond, and by 
the vear 700 half the state's remaining tart 
land could be taken out of production 
Agricultural frontiers still exist, largely in 
Africa ond South America But they must be 
feoght for, The tsetse flv and its plague of 
sieping sickness bur herdsmen pnd farmers 
from 2.8 millon square miles of Africa 
five time: the prea tow tarmedin the United 
States. Leaching, toxjcitv, and high tempest 
atures of S0il impede the cultivation of 2'/ 
milion square miles of anes and Lroptcal 
rain forests in Latin America, primarily in the 
Orin and Amazon River Basins 
* Shortages of water. The production of a 
smnvle hen ere, traced bork through its cre- 
ibout 120 -walions of water 
Horgstrom af Michigan 
A loaf of bread requires 300 callons 
Ard these demands 
are but a drop in the bucket compared to 


lion, requires 
calculates (seore 
SE Te 


a pound of beet, $4,400 





iricuting a 4ingle acre of desert farmland 

We tlready hove dammed most of our 
more accessible rivers. Those remaming tend 
to be located where the need is least; about a 
third of the planet's river Water flows through 
South America, 
elebth of the Jan. 

The menning of this; many hydrolopists 
behewe: i=:that shortages of water, more than 
Alternative 
qAurces, such as desalting ocean water, pose 
enormous cists 


which embraces only an 


lane, threaten wir fool future 


®* The dependence on energy, When the U.S 
farmer traded if his 22 million horses ind 
mutes for today's 4.4 million tractors, he 
severed bonds that in Indio still tie two-thirds 
of the people to the land. Hut in so doing, he 
becume totally dependent on the petroleum 
that drives his machines 

The equivalent of 30 gallons of fuel is used 
to produce a single acre of corn 
af corns high yteld, 1 


Because 
Teturns about four 
calone: of food for each calorie of energy 


ed Lo produce it. Sugar beets give back onls 


otha! Greg apc italy Pers 


] i ra al 5 — 
j-2 (Aor for ech ont they require, anil 


low Perey TOMES CPeAbe fin actu ichcit 


. a i | = . - 4 mt ot eae 
Even with his rellance on fase] enerey, 


the U.S. farmer conéumes only about 4 per 
cent of the nation’s foe) budget.” calculate: 
Or. David Pimentel of Cornell University. 
“Twice as much—some 10 percent—goes into 
[oad processing, (stributhon, and marketing 

And tn the final step, a consumer may drive 
fb twiitton auto ti the supermarket for 30 
Pounds of groceries 

® Threste ned ecosvslens.' LsTuMiiiry of Rome®’ 


“hertile Crescent’ these names tell of 





at once Blessed the Perth 


the aburmiance 1 
Afrin an oomst atic] an Are vy Ind stretching 
from the Mechterranean to the Persian Crull 
Today, blithted by deforestation and over 
Thing, they hiiwe become part of a <emi- 
desert extending from Cribraltar to [neia 
This same scenario now unfolds on the 
indian subcontinent, says Lester RK. Brown, 
resident of Workiwatch Institute, ao private 
aeehey that focuses on emerging global prob 


lems. There, rampant deforestation strips the 
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Fish trom the desert fill a met in an Israel 
arp pond Toowrest towed from tietir parched 


lane, Leraeli aqgicultircts exnlait the abil 
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LT NSe die) Cent Raoropean pquicul 
ts ay 
Lierisis lees rahe up, white Arrericat 
a ialiee® Tn trl itl cote Swot Fue 
i J 
SOTWOGEINS fence Off @s1aries LO Paee. see 
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bing salon, esyate high soelele, procdue- 
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min Crs pralialals mit such acjpude ol tig 


Bevond a biraee of origation sprinkler 

Lerip dicster apres. sugar bheeta A pipe nine 
fect in chameler brings water from the Sey 
Wo trahtes for the compuberneecd cremation 
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Misshapen bodies tell the 
tragic story of malnutrition, 
bo condition affecting 
perhaps a many as | 4 
billion people. Medical 
science identifies tua major 
types, which tually 

actur in combination 


Rwashiorkor is typified 
hiv the bhisated) liewole aa 
incanerous with 
starvation. Aocotulaterd 
ftolcts peoshitrer meminet 
wasted muscles account 
forthe plumpness of 
hands: feel, belly, and face, 
Emaciated shoulters 
reveal true thinness 
Caused by an ucule lack 
af protein, kwashiorkor 
(a Weet African worl) 
can bring brain damage, 
TL, churrhea, 
irritubility, apathy, ard 
loss of copepeelite:. 


Marasenus 
Stick limbs, bloated belly, 
wide eves, andl the 
stretched-skin face af an 
old person mark vietims at 
marasmus, a word taken 
from the (ereek-“to wete 
uw.” Lacking calories ss 
well as protein, sufferers 
may Weigh only half as 
much as normal. With fat 
gun, the skin hangs in 
wrinkles or draws tight 
over bores, With 
MAMLEMiLs: OoMes anemia, 
dinrrhes, dehydration, 
and uo ravenous appetite 
Chilttren, white growing 
bocce require Large Wmolints 
of protem, are afftcted in 
greatest numbers, but perhaps 
enly 3 percent of olf child 
victims suifter the oexireme 
elaes i iietraterl! 
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foothills of the Himalayas; birthplace of the 
region's ereat river systems. “With trees two 
longer holding the soil, erosion is rapicly silt- 
ing up reservoirs on which Pakistan depends 
for irrigation water. The denudation also 
probably aggravated the recent flooding in 
India, Bangladesh, and Pakistan.” 

* Aleveling of productivity. With the passing 
of the farm frontier, our expanding needs 
must be met through larger wields per wcre 
Until recently, the mechanized farmer, aided 
by fertilizers, obliged with an upward spiral 
of productivity. Now this promising upeuree 
may be slowing, net only in the United States, 
but throughout the Western World. 

“| believe we're reaching a yield plateau 
that only new breakthroughs in research can 
eurmount,” says University of California 
meronomist Dr. Milton 2. Miller; “Use of 
fertilizer is reaching «a point of ciuminishing 
returns, and the vields of many of our stand- 
hy crops—corn, for example—appear to be 
nearing ther biological cetlings.” 


Hunger Belt Holds Potential 


Food stratedists mapoing the ongoing war 
neuinst hunger realize that their battlefield 
must be the tropics and semitropics, where 
two-thirds af the planet's people scrimp on a 
mere one-fifth of its food. But here, too, lies 
the greatest potential: most of the available 
new Juncd, abundant sunlight, and a yvear- 
round Arc ire UEOTL 

I saw some of this promise for myself on a 
visit to the Asian Vegetahle Research and 
Development Center on Taiwan. “Our mis- 
sion is to supplement the use of nce in Asta,” 
said Robert Fo Chaneller, Jr, director of the 
newly established center. Here technicians 
are testing and developing new strains of 
tomatoes, Polabots, mung brairs, soVbeans, 
and Chinese cabbage 

“But the front-runner,” Dr. Chandler told 
me, “is the unlikely sweet potato We: feel 
confident we can bring its pritein content 
up to that of rice and al. the same time assure 
the Asian farmer twice rice's sield—with an 
added bonus of abundant vitamin A." 

Throurhout the world’s hunger belt, I vs- 
ited other such institutions where dedicated 
ecientists are deeply committed te the fight 
for food. Leading the assault is an inter- 
national network of ten research programs 
supported by 29 governments and organiza- 
tions under chairmanship of the World Bank 

At cimMMyvT, near Mexico City, where Dr. 
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Norman Borlaug still leads the experimental Their techniques typifv those that prevail in 


wheat program, [ saw sctentisis perfecting a most of the international centers 
whenl-rye cross Known a5 triticale, a high “Were aware that our earlier high-welding 
nrotem barley, anda protein-nch corn culled fioes dencanel a lot of the small farmet 
opuigue-2 that could revolutionize nutrition pesticides, herbicides, fertilizer, know-how 

In Miiny countries ollen more than he can celiver.” exnlainec| 


Director Nvle C. Brady. “Our tactic now is to 


Experiments Promise Tourher Hice ; | 
breed Unis technology into the seed itsell 


Ln Colombia antl Nigeria, sister institutions pack it with resistance to «diseases and in 
sack wivs to tame Viet llonds and tropical sects, tolerance to droueht ane taxic sails, 
rain forests. Acenterin Peruisimproving the even to deep water and cold weather, We 
wield of the indigenous potatoe; two African think we can cdo it: the genetic variability of 
hacihties, focws on the needs of herdsmen. An the rice plant is incredible 
other in India reexsamines ancient methorls of [ saw short-senson tices that-allow two and 
collecting and “harvesting” preciaus rain even three crops a year, rices that resist the 
Water in the world’s semiarid tropics faVaAmes Of Insects: A Versatile nce that could 

In the Philippines gemeticists of the Inter- withstand both drought and flood; varieties 
national Bice Mesearch Institute are building whose stems can elongate os much os 20 fect 
a Second generation of improved tice strains to keep their beads above bich water 
on the foundations of the Green Revolution A> refrigerated building held the germ- 
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Refugees from rampaging inflation, retirees in St. Petersburg, Florida, take 
ndvantioge of S3-cent lunches. With much of Pinellas County's large elderly pops 


lation trapped hetwren fixed incomes ond voulting food prices, the school board 
has set Lh] i feeding centers to provide layw-cost meals: Rxperts estimute thal ten 


to twenty million Americans go te bed hungry every niaht 
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plasm bank, some 30,000 strains of rice. These 
provide seeds for genetic experiments—and 
represent an insurance policy for the future 
With new varieties fast displacing pature’s 
oniginals, local strains possessing vital resi- 
lances to pests or diseases could be ernsec| 
forever unless preserved in the bank 
“We've developed strains with a fifth more 
protem,” said Dr. Brady. “That's important, 
because tice provides 30. percent of some 
Asians’ protem.” So far, though, weld has 
dropped when more protein is bred in. 
High priority goes to solving the fertilizer 
problem. “Our best bet for the long haul,” 
sad agricultural economist Randolph Barker, 
“hes in finding roe plants whose roots will 
serve as hosts to nitrogen-fixing bacteria, just 
ne those af sovbeans do. This wav they would 
provide much of their own nutrient.” At re- 
scurch centers around the world | hearel 
echoes of Dr, Barker's belief that develop- 
ment of nitrogen-fixing - prasses—ineluding 
notonly rice but also wheat, corn, and pasture 
vaneties—olfers great opportunities for cra- 
matic inprovement in world agriculture. 


Is Doomsday in the Offing? 


Ultimately, all of my inquiries pointed 
to a single question: What are the prospects 
of feeding ourselves on our ever-more- 
crowded planet? 

“The race between population growth and 
food production has already been lost,” 
maintains biolooewt Paul RO Ebelich of Stun- 
ford University. “Before 1985 the- world will 
undereo vast fomines—huncdreds of millions 
of people ure going te starve to death ... un- 
less plague, thermonuclear wir, or some other 
agent kills them: first.” 

Among some this pessimism has led even 
further, into the realm of how the “have” 
nations should react When massive famine 
strikes the “have nots.” Gmne such scenario is 
called the “lifebout ethic.” [t presernibes that 
the self-sufficient nulions must, at some point. 
refuse help to those who are stricken, Jest the 
idded burden. swamp the survivors’ lifeboat, 
dragging all to the bottom: 

At the other end of the scale, Harvard pop- 
ulation and resource specialist Roger Revelle 
computes that the earth's arable land area, if 
properly developed, could produce “edible 
plant material... for between 38 anc 48 bil- 
lion people’—ten times today's population, 

Most experts with whom I talked take a 
posttian somewhere between Dr. Ehrlich’s 
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pessimism and Dr. Revelle's theoretical 
extreme. In large measure they share the con- 
ditiona) optimism of Dr. Don Paarlherg, 
Director of Agricultural Economics for the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

“Barring disasters caused by bad weather,” 
he believes, “food production can shay half a 
step ahead of demand fora few decades, After 
that, unless population comes under control, 
it may be hopeless.” 

Heacling the list of hopeful auguries is the 
accelerated pace of worldwide agricultural 
research, particularly the new emphasis on 
the tropical hunger belt. But other elements 
aso support this guarded optimism: 

* Anew will to win, “For the first time,” savs 
fir, Wertman of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
“the nations of the world may possess the 
will to concentrate on raising agricultural 
productivity, When leaders of developing 
countries could! depend on food gifts or tm- 
ports. they tended to ignore their own sri- 
cultural sector im favor of industrial schemes: 
But they know they can't stay in power with 
a fot of hungry people on their hands, Raising 
more food has become a matter not only af 
human, but of political, survival.” 

* Nowhere to go but up. “It may sound pura- 
doxical but the low level of productivity in 
most needy lands represents one of their 
lirightest future hopes,” asserts Dr, Chandler 
of the vegetable center. “The rice farmer of 
India or Bangladesh could readily double his 
vield of 1,300 pounds an acre with better 
Varieties and techniques” Dr. &. Ro Sen, an 
executive director of the World Hank, be- 
lieves that Indis and Bangladesh can increase 
their productivity threefold, Others believe 
world food production can be doubled. 

* Crop monitoring by satellite. Beginning 
this vear U.S. satellites are surveying the 
growth und health of part af the U.S. whet 
crop. Tf this succeeds, the monitoring eyentu- 
ally will cover wheat plantings worldwide, 
and perhaps other crops. With accurate ani 
timely warning of crop scarcity, the world 
could respond before disaster strikes 

* Growing emphasis on small farmers, “Be- 
cause of the attention they pive their holrl- 
ings,” observes James P. Grant, President of 
the Overseas Development Council, “small 
farmers more than pull their own weight.An 
Inchon farmer with five acres produces half 
azain as touch per pcre as cloes one with ten 
times as much land. We tend to overlook 
the fact that per-secre yields in the U.S. are 





surpassed] by farmers in Japan, Egypt, and 
Taiwan, and equaled by Korea's.” 

* The example of Taiwan. This Switzerland- 
size island of If million people has written 
an Asian success tory that provides a possible 
pattern for other developing nations. “And 
they did it largely with ingenuity and hard 
work,” notes Dr. Chandler, whose vegeta- 
ble center is on the island. 

Burdened in the 1950's by searing popula- 
tion and demand for food, the Taiwanese 
tured their economy around so dramatically 
that by 1965 U.S. sid was no longer needed, 
and the population was being stabilized. 

Thev attribute their muracl to a blend of 
tements: drastic land reform that harnessed 
the incentive of private ownership; universal 
education, including «a ‘wigerous fumily- 
planning program; farm cooperatives to 
provide credit, fertilizers, and marketing; 
balanced industrial growth, 

The farming [saw on Taiwan is 4 precision 
process; rows of vouwng plants intercropped 
between others now ripening: four and five 
crops from the same land inoa single year; 
welds among the highest in the world. 

* Building emergency food reserves." And let 
them gather all the food of those good years 
that come..." said Joseph unto Pharaoh, 
“end that food shall be for store... against 


the seven vears of famine...” Just such a 


“Gaenesis. strategy" came out of the U.N. 
World Food Conference that met last year 
in Rome As a resull, international machinery 
is bering put in motion to organize emergency 
stockpiles to help needy mations 

Sooone urilerestimates the thorny political 
questions involved. Who contnbutes to the 
stockpiles? How much? Where should they 
he located? Who controls access, decrees how 
much shall be withdrawn, and when? 

Despite such obstacles, experts concur on 
the need for continuing action. “Unless the 
food problem is dealt with, and rather prompt- 
ly.” warns Sterling Wortman, “nation after 
nation will be shaken by political turmoil” 
Similarly, DOr Borlaug foresees famine-torn 
nitions “disintegrating into chaos.” with 
Haneladesh, India, Egypt, and Indonesia 
possibly succumbing “by the end of the 
present decade.” 

Perhaps FAO economist Kobert Tetro offers 
the best response to the challenge of ferecing 
humankind: 

“Tt shal/l be done,” he believes; “because it 
wiist be clone,” 
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LTT Seen oT 
Stimings of new life pulse in the ear of a 
UNICEF nurse (acing page) atlending an 
Indian wornan néar Lucknow, Three chil- 
dren—survivors of six prior pregnancies— 
watch from the deorway 
Already faced with 613 tillion mauths te 
feed, India could see her population double 


in 30 vears—a rate paralleled by most of the 


poorer nations Many food experts believe 
the world has only two or three cecades in 
which to bring population growth (above) 
under control before it hopelessly exceeds 
the limite of food production. 
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rb SCRA E. is chilling, horitving. Several thousand 
sthrvine Beneals wait patherntily, ii seems. to die ina 
refugee Camp i Pare one of tie remotes is 


tricts in the Poor, clesyie «rate mladesh 





There only enough food on hand fromthe United 
States and { inc Lo pias ide each with o aaily i ut ct 


flour. but no powdered milk. Many are too weak to edt, meri 
or to swat at the fhes swarning around the kitchen BANGLADESH 

l see a child—a noked -skeleton—waiting for his a Mm | 
meager ration det; his withered body bears the tell 
tile stzne of advanced malnutrition, (thers like him 
st almost Hfeless-in their filth, A woman clad in ras 
clutches an infant so thin his ribs look like o birdcage 
beneath his peeling skin. | see a tear inthe - mother’s eve 

This is the face of famine as Tl saw it last fall in Ban 
lacks, where 74 mi 
the cree of Wisconsin 

Like o hunerv army, Bengalis pour into this and 
similar camps m search of nourishment Most ore elis- 
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appointed, The nation is abwivs short of food during 
this between-crop period Known as the “hunger 
months.” But th 1974 foodwaters inundated nearls 
half the nation, destroving stared grain and damaging 
the standing crop. Result: no jobs for farm laborers 
Despite loss. of foodstuffs, however, there an esti 
mated tour million tons of tee in Banglarlesh during 
the famine enoueh to feed) the entire nation fora third 
[ the veor. But the vast majority af people, subsisting 
poverty level in the best of times and now alko vie 
imized by the flooding, are too poor to buy it. 
Reliel OfICHals tell al Withesprea wl Smuecline of rice 
into neighboring India, where it selis for up to twice a 
much, Hoarilers at home clrive nice beyond 50 cente 





pound in a country with a per capith income of S57! 
1 vear, among the world's lowest. 4 PICTURE STORY BY 
Taking command, inflation triggers price jumps af STEVE | AY ME R 
from 200 to S00 percent in other fooc. The black market si aamlarri is diene biel sald dehterten phe 
thrives, but-at prices hopelessly bevond the means of 
Lhe Wutigry 
A reeling Baneladesh Government, unable te stock 
pile Ipod to stave off cisaster, depends on massive inter- 
national handouts, but too littl reaches thoéce who neerl 
ik, especialy ih furs areas: Ald from the <ranarie: of 
worth Amerca, India, Australien, anl BRurope onl, 
Lrickles to the fepiltin kitchens. March is stphoned off by 
comrupt olficials, whe semeumes demand bribes before 
mune food curcs. I saw it happen 
Bitiered by on anger ¢climite, undermined by cor 
ruption, and stavrerced bY poverty, Bangladesh terrains 
thy a inghtening-example of what can happen ta the 
wiikest, toast vulnerable natons when evervthing 
ons Wrong a! once 
For Bangladesh that dread specter, starvation, stalks 
the lund, and thousands of Bengalis die—most of them 
preventible deaths in what bas been called a “moan 
Made famine, 
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by TOM MELHAM 
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HE WINDS WERE UP EARLY 
rg at my too-dight windbreaker we | 
naced (Nausel Beach just after dawn on 
chill winter day. Seaweer! ane chunks 
of salt ice litterer| the <and where, a few 
monn before. | | it | SC) Lit vec my  VareA 
throuch eddies and whorls of summer Vico 


Honists. Now, except for the gulk chorusing 


overhead, the beach was dese ried 1S else 
where on Cape Cad, sho were shuttered, 
Tiesto: emp The summer elut ol 
LOLs ind street vendors. clambukes und 


Deltied Into memory 

Heading south, | nearect a “ehost town 
Weatherén woo shacks set like an Ancrew 
wy werd | wnhne al low, «culpbiredd comes 
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ide 5 out, fan's in for youngsters carrying specimen nets on a nature-atudy walk along 


Cape Cod Hay near Brewats 


\ tame herring pull, raised at the Cape Cod Museum of 
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Sandwich resident Al White—gun en- 
raver, silversmith, and artisan in almost any 
medium—escaped to the Cape 15 vears ago 
when his former hame, Attleboro, Massachu- 
sttts,erew too fastand too big for him. “It's 
not so hectic here,” he says, “] need the men- 
tal and physical freedom of the place. 1 can't 
create when Pm crowded tn.” 

Judging from. his output, Al hasn't been 
crowded for o long time. Painstakingly en- 
graved acrimshaw andl other carvings grace 
his home, On his workbench a brooch fuses 
gold, tourmiulines, and diamonds inte a life- 
like cicada poised! on a currant leah A bronee 
timber wolf, one leg held fast in a trap, snorls 
savagely ina powerful portrayal of nature at 
odds with man. 

Nature plays strongly in Al's work, as it 
does throughout Cape Cod. Call it “rural sea- 
side charm” or “getting away from it all,” it is 
what entices most people. Few steady jobs 


await newcomers, for the Cape locks fac- 


tories and industry. 
Woods Hale Ships Explore the Seus 


One noted employer @ the Woes Hole 
Oceanographic Institution, where researchers 
delve into a wide range of helds, from aqui- 
culture to the study of currents, from life ina 
salt marsh to maps of the sea bottom, 

Five research vessels set out regularly fram 
Woods Hole to roam the world, collecting sci- 
entific data. One of the most unwsual and ef- 
fective vessels is Alvin, a three-man deep-sen 
submersible, | askecl Dr. Robert D. Ballard, 
ane of the men who conducts research in 
Atom, if 1 might.try a dive 

“tll cost vou ubout 310,000," came the 
wry reply. “dive 15 expensive, but for our 
work, it’s indispensable.” 

Bob's research concerns the ocean bottom, 
in particular the Mid-Atlantic Ridge, a tor- 
tues scar running down the center of the 
Atlantic Ocean floor * Through Aien's view 
ports he has also studied the foor of the Gult 
of Maine, where—-unlike mist of constal 
America—the earth's granite crust lies ex- 
posed. He looks forward to years of research 
in the Atlantic. But like any other Cape Cod- 
der, he also looks forward te a quiet garden 
anc an orchard. 

“Tenjoy the idewof working daily ata great 
oceanotraphic institution and then going 
home to a farm," the tall bland scientist sated, 

The Cape's rural spirit le evident even 
along busy roads like GA, the Cranberry High- 
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way that parallels Cape Cod Bay as it picks 
up small towne like beads on a string. Wind- 
ing over and around gentle slopes, this wood- 
land-bordered thoroughfare passes shingled 
homes, salt marshes, country stores, and inns 
steeped in New England heritaye. [ts aide 
roads harbor some old Cape traditions as well. 


Herring Hunt: o Rite of Spring 


One April day ] ventured off 6A to West 
Brewster and Lower Mill Pond, a pine-girt 
pool that turns « eristmill as it feeds Stony 
Brook. But on that day cars clogged the tsu- 
nly serene roudsicde. Doeens of Tom Sawyers 
and Becky Thitchers frolicked in shoeless 
abandon, punts rolled ta the knees, dip nets 
thrashing Stony Brook for fish. Spring, I 
learned, is the time when millions of instinct- 
driven alewives, a kind of herring, leave the 
sea to struggle upstream and spawn in the 
ireshwater ponds where they began life 

“T got one! | got one!" screamed a freckled 
and utterly delizhted 6-year-old as be snared! 
a herring wilh bare hanes. 

Slipping down the bank, another young 
fishermon fell headlong into the creek, 
emerged unhurt, and found two writhing 
fish in his net! Parents shucked their shoes 
and joined in. Two grav-haired dowagers 
approached the brook and recaptured « bit 
of their vouth as they witnessed again— 
doubtless as they hod for decades—Cape 
Cod's watery nte of spring 

The herring, salted and dried, once provid- 
ed a-windfall food source to economically de- 
pressed Cape Cocdders. Even in this century, 
children on 6A hawked “sticks” of o dozen 
fish for a dime Today town law still grants 
each Brewster citizen the mght to harvest a 
bushel of alewives a week, but few take -ad- 
Varilace of thut privilege. 

“They're trash fish,” one old-timer told me 
with disgust, “Soe full of bones I'd as soon cat 
a Whiskbroon.” 

No matter. The Cape: has: plenty of tasty 
alternatives within easy reach: oysters, bay 
scallops, lobsters, and clams. Offshore, toward 
the vast submarine shelf of Georges Bank, 
lurk schools of herring, haddock, and the corl 
from which the Cape takes its name. For 
nearly four centuries these fish have filled the 
holds of vessels from many nations, But now 
the greal catches dwinelle; locals lay the blame 

"A tun partorticl descriting Project FAwoos, by Dr, 


Jomes BK. Heirizter and Dr Robert 2) Bollanl, appari 
in the Maw 1072 Gana PHic 
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on the foreign ships, especially the Soviets’. 

“Cape Codders use hooks or large-mesh 
nets,” Chatham fisherman Freel Horton told 
me. “Using hook and line never hurts the 
fish population; a small fish won't go fora 
big hook. But the Russian trawlers net every- 
thing, big and small. They come th for herring 
—that's our bait. what the cod feed on. Tt we 
don't have herrmyp, our way of life cigs” 

I met Fred inthe Chatham Squire, favorite 
pub of the boisterous younger fishermen. 
Walk-in on these chagey-maned, burly men 
and. it's casy to assume they appreciate only 
beer and roughhousing. But in truth they— 
like Chatham's more conservalive fishermen 
—harbor a huge, onobashed Jove for the seu. 

“The ocean's the most pawerful thing in 
the world,” one of them told me. “It chunges 
every clay. It's primeval; it’s the great: mother. 
Man, there's nothing other than fishing!” 


Out to Sea ona Line Trawler 


Fishing is one of the Cape's few Industries 
and one of it= oldest, dating from its earlier 
inhabitants, the peacrable Wampandag In- 
dians. Eager to try mv hand, | arranged to go 
out after cod on a commercial fishing beat 

l tugged mv body out of bed! long before 
dawn, then staggered into the blustery dark- 
ness mantling the Chatham Fish Pier, Small- 
craft wurninys were flving high, but a few 
dogged seamen made ready anywav—inelud- 
ing 34-year-old Hob Ryder; skipper of the 40- 
foot fishing boat Destiny. As ite throbbing 
diesel took us past the channel lights, Lasked 
Bob, a hulking six-footer, why be went out 
day after day, good weather or bac. 

“Por the money,” be replied with o prin 

"And freedom—it’s better than bet stuck 
behind a desk.” 

One of forty-odd boats in Chatham's ficet, 
Destiay isa line trawler. Thousands of hooks, 
on short lines spaced about six feet apart, 
hang from the main xround line, which is fed 
overboard and anchored along the scnafloor 
A chunk of herring on each hook. Jures the 
bottom-feeding cod, haddock, and halibut. 

With Bob at the helm, mate Steve Fite 
swiftly balted up, coiling the line like «0 much 
spaghetti in several wooden tubs: Ten miles 
from shore, the heavy seas promised to get 
worse, and Kob decided to fish here rather 
than go the usual 20 miles out. At his signal, 
Steve cast over a buey and -ground-line an- 
chor, As the bout cased forward, cach hook 
flipped out singly, the “spaghetti” unwinding 





Cape Coudl'y Circle of Svaxans 


without a snag and disappearing below. 

Astern, Chatham's lights seemed ta bob 
and wink as Destiny rose aml fell on the 
black, oily waves. Off our bow the sun began 
to emerze from the ocean, prercing the gray 
horizon with a pink kevhole, As the last of the 
line paved out, Steve paused to admire the 
new dav—nnd open.a beer. 

Close to the ocean all his life, 24-wear-old 
Steve tried college but “just didn't feel good 


inside. L-felt wasted: I thirsted to ¢o out-in o 


boat. Why fishing? Maybe for this—" he sais, 
pointing to the streaky dawn sky, “And it's 
clean, natural work, You feel like you've done 
something at the end of the cay.” 

Indeed you do. A day of coctfishing can last 
lf fowrs or longer, from baiting and setting 
lines to hauling, paffing, and cleaning scores 
of fish, some of which maw weigh (1) pounds 
or more. All this while the sea pitches you 
about: it’s enough to wear down anvone's 
stamina These men earn every nickel they 
gel, even when an exceptional catch brings 
them a thoueand dollars. 

“Ct sure doesn't average oul that way,” Bob 
rowred over the engine's hammering rhythm. 
Bottom snags, he explained, can cost 0 fisher- 
man hie whole traw!. Worse, be risks his best 
—and life—each time be goes out. The sea- 
ward edge of the Cape from Monomey Ib- 
lind nerth to Provincetown, the treacherous 
“hackside,” is the gravevard of more than 
2.000 ships and countless men. 

By now Bob was hauling in the line 
Steve coiled it into the tubs. [t was a bad day 
for cod. Hook afterempty hook emerged from 
the dark waters. Then our lick turned even 
worse—cloghsh ond skates, worthless weeds 
io a fisherman, showed up. Bob knocked 
them off the hook. 

At last-a few cod appeared, and Bob deftly 
giffed them into the stern. But he was still 
torming up more trash fish than keepers. Then 
a whine of the pullev and taut line told him 
something bie was ona lower hook. “You just 
never know what (Centinned on purge 53} 


Shipping a bit of the briny, racing sloop: 
vie on o summer Sunday off Harwich Por 
(inllowing pages), echoing the age of sail 
when Cape Codiders manned the helm of 
many o California-bound clipper. Bevonel 
the ehetter of Monomey [sland lies danger; 
shoul-fanged stawird Cape waters have 
swallowed mone than 2,000 ships: 
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om setts,” Cape Cod elbows into the Adlan- Americtu—the Pilgrims crossed the hay to 
Raf tie from the Cape Cod Canal, which found Plimoth Miantatioan. 

saves ships a hazardous passage around Today millions of latter-iay pilerims 
outhing shoals Those same shoals in 1620 0 niake Vication landfalle on the Cape's =pa- 
trove buick a Virginita-bound vessel named cidtts beaches, vying with 124,000 year- 
Mayflower, which made its first New World rounders for parking spaces and elbow 
landfall near presenteday Provincetown. room, Hemsted by it all, uo stray deal ett 
After signing the Mayflower Compact—first parks on an offshore rock m Cape Cod Bay. 


“yaec RIGHT ARM of Massachue  owritten agreement on self-government in 


Caper Cod's Circle af Seasons 
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nature's fury, man is challenged by another 
threat to the Cape—growth. A boom in both 
summer and year-round homes made Cape 
Cod's Barnstable County the fastest growing 
county in Matsachusetis. [is population rose 
375 percent between 1960 and 1974, Today 
the Cape's permanent inhabitants number 
more than 124,000. 

In Hvannis—named for-an Indian sachem 
—older residents recall when the modest 
streets were paved with oystershell. Hut to- 
day a generation that courts tourism bie 
mude the Cape's largest village ou circus of 
shopping centers; motels, and billboards— 
part resort, part suburban sprawl. Falmouth 
is close behind, with large motel complexes. 
Chatham retains its countrified isolation, but 
i, too, has begun to subdivide and build. 
Provincetown, swelled by summer boarders, 
must buy water from nelthbortne “Fruro. 

Even in rural Sandwich, a housewife com- 
plains “When we came here, you could see 
cows oul back. Now it’s a parking lot. So 
many people come here they destroy what 
they came to see. They cut down the trees and 
spread asphalt over the grass.” 

Most residents dislike the changes wrought 
by developers and newcomers. But Cape Cord- 
(ers traditionally respect the rights of the in- 
diviclual, and many are loathe to set rules for 
land they don't own, 

Norman Cook, former heacl of the Cape 

‘od Planning and Economic Development 
Commission, uredes for a construction slow: 
down and for cluster sonime that would set 
aside Village greens for each subdivision. 

“Today the Cape has about 100,000 acres 
af open land left." he says. “It will be full m 
ten vears if things go dongas they hove, We 
don’) have the water or land to support many 
more people, but they just won't believe our 
resmurces ore finite.” 


National Seashore Butters Growth 


Whether or pet the Cape restricts ts 
rrowth, part of tt will always remain—the 
28,000 acrés along the lower Cape that com- 
prise Cape Cod National Seashore, admimnis- 
tered by the National Park-Service. 

“Preservation and use—that’s the Park 
Service inva nutshell,” Seashore Superinten- 
dent Leshe Arnberger told me, Created im 
1961, the seashore was “about 300 veurs too 
Lute for wilderness, but happily we've been 
able to save some open space.” 

Much of the open space ts beach, although 


aa 


numerous trails lace other natural areas, such 
as the White Cedar Swamp, Salt Pond, and 
Niauset Marsh, affording glimpses of ecologi- 
cal evolution, from marsh to swamp to forest. 

Several mullion people visited the seashore 
last Vveur, and the numbers are swelling, Mr. 
Arnberger said. “Traffic’s the main problem. 
Once they get on the beaches, there's room 
enough.” He added that the Park Service 
plans to expand its bicycle trails from Prov- 
incetown to Exsthum, through the dunes of 
the lower Cape. 


Suilors Doomed by Witch's Spells 


One summer dusk I crossed those brood- 
img chunes while winds whispered through the 
stubble af poverty grass. No wonder 18th- 
century Cape Codders feared this desolate 
stretch as the home of witch Goody Hallett! 

I tried to picture the legendary “little old 
woman of Niuset Sea” dancing the nights 
away in-searlet shoes, wailing like the wind 
nz «he heaped ill fortune on waviarers who 
doured tntride inti ber barren domain. 

For nearly a century, according to the tales, 
Goody reigned over Eastham and the Cape's 
deadly shoals. She whipped up hurricanes 
and lured ships to disaster with a lantern 
hung from oa whales tail. Stoked with hot 
rum. the witeh frolicked in the leviathan’s 
stomach, dicing with the Devil for souls of 
doomed sailors. 

Lewericl sovs the Devil eventually strangled 
his wicked consort, and years later, a pair of 
red shoes found in a deal whale’s belly con- 
fitried Gioddy's demise. But if Gooly Hallett 
were alive: today, 1 know just where she'd 
live—Provincetown. 

“town,” as some call it, is summertime 
haven for the oceult, the aay, and the artistic, 
the serious and the sham. Many Cape Cod- 
ders, Provincetowners included, label the 
lown a “summer sideshow.” lis central at- 
traction is Cammercial Street, crammed with 
Wall-to-wall souvenir pnd craft shops, jpor- 
trait studios, hot-dog stands, and waterfront 
ipartments 

Sidewalks amd doorways overflow with 
the varied profile of towrist America—shagey 
vouths, sprightly old folks, and camera-boting 
families dressed in Cape Cod T-shirts. People, 
people everywhere! They come to watch fudge 
being made, to poke at lobsters in tanks, to sit 
tor sidewalk caricaturists: Awash in this sum- 
mer food, it's easy tooverlook Provincetown's 
other faces. 


National Geagraplic, July 2975 


A few yards from Commercial Street's 
crush stretches peaceful Cape Cod Bay, 
where sandpipers scatter betore cartwheeling 
children, and yors enthusiasts pretzel them- 
selves in early-morning exercises. Here, more 
than 350 years ago, the Pilgrims made their 
first landfall in the New World before found- 
ing Plimoth Plantation, drafted the May- 
flower Compact, and lay at anchor more than 
a month A 252-foot-tall tower, the Pilgrim 
Monument, commemorates the events: 

Here, too, Whalers once berthed, as did 
playwright Eugene O'Neill, novelist John 
Dos Passos, and a number of modern artists. 
Today Provincetown is part art colony, part 
fishing village, part mecca for youth. 

“It's very free here,” explains Nancy 
Francke, an engaging young motel manager 
who left comfortable but routine New York 
suburbs for the charms of Provincetown. 

“Vou don't have to be someone you're not 
...¥ou can paint, sculpt, write, or just look at 
the water. Some may call that a cop-out, but 
when it makes vou happy and life’s so short, 
why n ote” 

Free-living to the hilt, Ptown may delight 
or offend, Gut it cannot be ienorect, It grasps 
at all who come here, asserting gaudiness and 
serenity, creative independence and a passion 
for the inane 

Stepping down from Commercial Street, | 
entered the Rainbow Shop to find myself 
walking on clouds (they're painted on the sky- 
blue floor). Rainbow colors filled the store. 

“The rainbow is a big, wonderful symbol 
of hope and the unity of man,” Thom Klika 
beamed as he painted a wall-size rainbow 
streaming from a coltony cloud. A tiny rain- 
bow decal sparkled on. one of his front teeth, 

Rainbows are Thom's main motif, taking 
shape in watercolors, pillows, even jigsaw 
puzzies and stained glass. Rainbow greeting 
cards brighten dark days with such messages 
as “The soul would have norainbows had the 
eves no tears.” 

“Have a rainbow,” Thom offered, handing 
me & colorful miniature, one of some 350,000 
calling cards-for happiness he has made anced 
sent to people as far away as Europe and 
Japan. “Even if I wanted to stop making 
them, I couldn’t—kids keep writing to me, 
asking for them. If I don't follow through, 
thev'll think there's no Rainbow Man.” 

Leaving Thom to his joy-breeding work, 
I explored Provincetown's more relaxed 
west end, where a slim, gray-haired man 


Cape Cad'y Circle of Seasons 


labored in histerraced herb and flower garden. 

“Tt was something of a challenge to build 
it out of sand,” he allowed modestly. Better 
known for verse than vegetables, this casually 
dressed gardener is Stanley Kunitz, Pulitzer 
Prize-winning poet who spends his summers 
in Provincetown. 

“Why Provincetownr” | asked. 

“It's one of the best working places [ve 
ever encountered,” he replied, pointing out 
the isolation of Provincetown's-east and west 
ends from its cotton-candy center. “In the 
west end, you have few distractions. People 
respect the artist's privacy here." 

In the similarly artistic east end lives 
Robert Motherwell, creator of bold, exciting 
collages and oils, Both he and Kunitz help 
support the Provincetown Fine Arts Work 
Center, a “congregation of talents.” Here 20 
young artists and writers spend October 
io May in work, discussion, and informal 
criticism. Talented resident poets and artists 
advise, with the help of guests such as writer 
John Cheever and poet Robert Lowell. 

“Tt’'s a unique situation,” Motherwell says. 
“Here the teachers pay the students.” Young 
artists and writers get about $150 a month. 

Needy or otherwise, artists continue to seck 
out Provincetown. Motherwell explains: “It 
has the most beautiful light in America; the 
sta reflects all around. And it’s always been a 
Bohemian place. ve summered in France, 
Italy, other piaces, but TI alwavs come back 
here in the encL” 


Fall Brings the Cranberry Harvest 


As Provincetown’s summer laughter faded 
into the solitude of autumn, I returned to 
Brewster to sample the Cape's major fall 
event—the cranberry harvest. Massachusetts 
raises nearly a million hundred-pound barrels 
of berries each vear,. and much of that crop 
comes from the Cape's sandy bogs. 

(ine sparkling October day I accompanied 
a harvesting crew from the A. D. Makepeace 
Campany, world’s largest cranberry grower 
Workers had already flooded the bog with 
about a foot of water, first step in harvesting. 

Submerged, the deep-red berries shone 
among the leafy vines like millions of sunken 
rubies on green plush Men waded ahead 
of me, pushing motorized harvesters that 
threshed the wines. The fruit bobbed to the 
suiriace in a vast fed wake. 

Other workers corralled the buoyant ber- 
ries within a hinged (Continued om page 64) 
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Beached for eternity, zhost ships ride owt o snowstorm in a marsh ot Wellfleet. The 
shades of many ao long-dead seaman still haunt these windswept shores. And many a 





spine has shuddered at tales of ghostly Goody Hallet, a Cape Cod witch who, local leg- 
enc avers, liked to lure ships to perdition with a lantern hung from the tail of a whale. 
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ARTICLE AND PHOTOGRAPHS BY RAGHUBIR SINGH 





Intruders beware! Taut bow (above) 
greets an Indian Government party bearing 
gifts to North Sentinel; hunters (facing 
page) rejoice in the boat's withdrawal. A 
curtain of isolation shrouds the island, last 
stronghold af Stone Age cullure among 
Seerito tibes in the Bay of Bengal 


E SCANNED THE DARK JUNGLE 
and its marrow skirt of san as our 
launch approached the beach of North 
~ Seritinel Ishunc. In the early-morning 
light a Negrite emerged from the jungle with 
a drawn bow. Others joined him, all of them 
dark skinned, well built, with bark strips 
arount! their bicens ond amazingly long 
arrows tucked in their bork belts 

“We are friends. We come in peace,” our 
loudspeaker blared 

One of the Negritos stepped forward and 
shot an arrow. With a loud clang, glanced 
off the metal side of our boat 

We pulled back and proceeded along the 
comes, seeking a safer place to land our gifts. 
But the Negritos rushed alone the beach after 
arrows, hurling stones 








us, Waving bows ani 
and driftwood 

Finully we outdistanced them, Several 
armed police in our party donned padded 
jackets, took iron shields, and scrambled into 
a small dinghy we towed. Rowing ashore, 
they left. a tethered pig, eating utensil, coco- 
nuts, bananas, colorful baskets, anc lengths 
of red cloth, then quickly withdrew 

The Negrites-soon appeared and collected 
some of the gifts: The red cloth they leit lying 
on the beach, One lifted coconuts and waved 
them at us. But as we moved closer, another 
fired! his arrow. [t hit a motion-picture pho- 
tographer in the thigh. We pulled it out, a 
scrap of tron fashioned to a point, lashed with 
bork to the end of a six-foot cane shalt. The 
Negrito who had shot it, seeing his arrow hit 
its mark, laughed, proudly walked toward 
the shade of p tree, and sat down. 

The 20squire-mile island where We ¢n- 
countered the hostile Sentinelese is one of 
more than 2700 glands in the Andaman group, 
which lies in the Bay of Bengal between India 
and Burma (map, page 72). The archipelago 
shelters four tribes of Negrites, surviving 





As ancient sea tales heed it, the Andamans were an archipelago peopled by 
cavarrs who killed outsiders. Marco Polo, who never set foot there, passed on 


another litt, that the inhabitants were brutes with the teeth of cogs. Actually 
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fragments of an ancient pyemy race that 
may have once been witlespread in Southeast 
Asia and Ocranin 
ferocity still envelop them more than a cen: 
tury after the British, who settled the Anda- 
mans, dispelled the myth that the natives 
were cannibals 

Masters of their jungled homeland for mil 
lenniums, the Negrtos today number scarcely 
ADO), a stmiall fraction of the Ancaman s 114,000 
panpulation Besides the Sentinelese, the. re- 
maining tribes are the Jarawas, who live 
along the western coasts of Middle and South 
Andaman; the Great Andamanese on Strait 
Island; and the Onges on Littl Andmuman 

Though mentioned by Arab travelers as 
carly a5 A.D, S7 i, the Andaman Islands re- 
mained isolated through the centuries. Heavy 
rains and driving séas of the southwest mon- 
coon made the islands hard to approacti by 
smiling ship trom May to November 

The lands’ sinister reputation kept mar- 
iners awav when the storms did not, Malay 
and Chinese pirates, raiding here for Neerito 


Fobles of cunning nd 








Pausing to drop gifts of cloth, tools, eating utensils, and food 


an an unoccupied beach, the expedition then retires offshore as 


the Sentinelese arrive 


member of o friendly tribe (above). The méssaue is 
Though all the Neeritos speak ciglects with the same linguistic 
hase, differences in vocabulary prevent communication. Ashore, 
the Tunters spear the git pig, examine the cups and plates (right), 


and cart off a bag of coconuts. Line bowmin aeain tramed his 


"We come in peace, shouts an tinge, a 


slaves, raised superstitious fear and hatred of 
outsiders: So when a ship put in for water or 
chelter, or was Wrecked, Negritos tore sailors 
limb from limb and cast them into the Hames 
ta destroy evil spirits. Any who escaped 
brought away lurid echoing Marco 
Polo's hearsay report of brutish tdolaters 
who killed and ate every outsider they could 
lay hands on. 


tales 


Scesaw Policy Confuses Tribesmen 


As contacts with foreigners increased, the 
Andaman Negritos faced the problem com- 
mon to primitive peoples all over the world 
Incians and Europeans, with good intentions 
and bad, deprived them of land and livell- 
hood undermined their society, and intro 
duced epidemics that wiped oul entire groupe 

The discipline of anthropology was devel- 
oped justin time to reves! what a rich variety 
of cultures was being lost. Vet few students of 
man came to champion the Andamanese. Ed 
ward Horace Man, a colonial aciministrator 
in thé 1870's, and noted Britizh anthropologist 
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they are a people who sing and dance and These Jarawat (Continued on page 75 
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wae ANdaman Islands 
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Barren 
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of this tribe once occupied most of Great 
, Andaman. Establishment of a penal colony at 
aye Port Blair i in 1855 brought the Negritos disease, 
tnd decline. (inoly two daxen 
now buivive, all on Strait Lstanel. 





= Jarawas—Some 4) tribesmen dwell in a 
I0}-square-mile reserve on Middle and South 
Andaman's west consts. Prowoked by encroaching 
settlements, bombed by the Japanese during 
World War IL, the Jarawas remained resentful 
and suspicion: until recently when one group 
(facing page) finally responded to friendly 
gestures by island administrators. 


s Sentinelese—Guarded by treacherous seas and 
their own stout bows, some 150 tribeamen on 
North Sentinel [stance still maintain their distance 
toward outsiiers ond retain « truly ancient culture. 


¢ Onges—A settlement at Hit Bay, a proposed port 
at Jackson Creek, and a road being built between 
them, nibble at the woodland haunts of Littl 
Andaman's easygoing Onges, befriended in 

1846 by an English administrator. Scattered 

in several bands, they total only. 1)2—a sixth 

of the number 75 vears aan. 


Sormkies of land in the vast Ray of Bengal 
map, left), the Andamans, with the Nicobars, 
form a Union Territory of Dnata 

some 115,(% were An civil servanis 
reside in the more than 200 tslands. As thei 
numbers swell at the rate of 15 percent a vear 
elhbawrodm decréases for the fewer than 600 
aborticitie:, whose culttire, some anthropole- 


erets think, once extended across much af 
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Affection breaks owt near o Jarawa camp on 
the weet comst of Middle Andaman The 


SWEETILOS $4 Oo the boat to greet thase who 
hat) Made revested git drops. he outsiders 
then went ssnore., Where Lev fFeceivecd. {mie 
upper right) and even touches of welcome 

4 bay (above) embraces Deputy Police Su 
perintendent Bakhtawar Singh, whose ample 
Wm h cen ebed the spare, muscular Negritos 
Phe aborigines generally lock body and facta! 
hair, Chin stubble inght) was a phenomenon 
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are not selfish and greedy like us,” he told me. 
“They want so litth—only to live in harmony 
with their natural environment. It's the set- 
thers—hunting, fishing, cutting trees in Jarawa 
territory—who have provoked them to 
hostility. We who have made them hostile 
must restore peace without harming them.” 

Bukhtawar's efforts brought encouraging 
signs. One time the Jarawas left a fish, another 
time a suckling pigin return for gifts Bakhta- 
war had left. I saw one place where the Jar- 
awis bad suspended strips of bark, a shell, a 
coconut husk, and an old rubber slipper from 
canes lashed between trees. Bakhtawar in- 
terpreted this bizarre display as a request for 
more gts. 

One day while we camped on the beach 200 
yards from a cache of gifts, the red cloth tied 
lo a tree at the jungle’s edge suddenly van- 
ished. We took to our boat, Rakhtawar waving 
a red cloth above his head to indicate that 
more gifts were available, But the Jarawas 
did not show themselves. 

Then, in April 1974, came a breakthrough. 
Moving farther north, Bakhtawar caught 
sight of brown thatch in a jungle clearing be- 
hind a fringe of trees. Seeing rio one about, he 
went ashore: Below a hillock, perhaps used as 
an observation post, stood two large round 
huts and a small lean-to. In the huts he found 
come of the mits he had left down the coast. 
He placed new gifts on the beach and an- 
chored nearby. 

At dawn a few Negrilos ¢wam out—uon- 
armed. Bakhtawar had achieved friendly 
contact with the Jarawas! 


Meeting Pervaced bw Party Mood 


[ jotned him on his return to that camp ten 
days later. As the police motor launch came 
to anchor 500 yards offshore, We saw a Jarawa 
on the beach, hie legs spread, waving his 
arms, Cer the surf we could not hear what 
he shouted, 

(ther Jarawas appeared. None carried 
hows and arrows. After watching us for a 
moment, they leaped into the surf and breast- 
stroked toward us, heads bobbing. They 
climbed aboard, grinning from ear to ear, 
bodies dripping, chocolate skin ghstening in 


the morning sun. Bakhtawar bugged them 
like long-lost brothers. 

More furawas swam out. There were about 
40 now, all over the launch: men muscular 
and lean; women with pert breasts and fine 
figures; children, some boisterous, some shy. 
Shouting, flashing smiles, jumping up and 
down, chattering excitedly, they played with 
the wheel, inspected the wireless earphones, 
tugged at the anchor cabie-. 


Metal More Valued Than Matches 


Bakhtawar brought out gifts: handsaws, 
necklaces and ribbons, some umbrellas. The 
Jarawas took them eagerly, breaking into a 
chant that sounded something like, alay, eday, 
olay, otalay, laday, alay, laylay, yamolay, alay, 
dhday, waday, ahday, dakday, ole, aktey, olo, 
alay. The men tucked the handsaws into the 
bark bands, laced in back, that sheathed their 
torsas and comprised their only clothing. The 
women, clad only in tasseled belts of bark or 
strips of red cloth from one of Bakhtawar's 
earlier gift drops, gleefully Ged the ribbons 
around their heads and wrapped the neck- 
lnces around each other's arms, One bov, &- 
nally monaging to open an umbrella, beamed 
at his achievement. 

Among the gifts were matches, flashlights, 
and candles; the Jarawas presumably do not 
know how to make fire, since they keep one 
burning constantly and carry a brand when 
they change camp, But before Bakhtawar 
could show them how to use the matches, 
flashlights, or candles, these were whisked 
away. So were a variety of items not intended 
for gitts: spoons, forks, the deputy com- 
missioners razor, door hooks and bolts 
that were pried loose to be used as metal 
for arrow tips. An isolated people, the Jara- 
wis have litte reason to learn respect for 
the private property of outsiders. In the éarly 
wears of settlement this was a cause of several 
bloody incidents. 

But the atmosphere on our launch was per- 
missive. Jarawus patted Bakhtawar's bulging 
paunch and burst into childlike laughter. He 
gave them plastic whistles and blew one as o 
sample. Quickly the air rang with the shrill- 
ing of whistles. 


Exuberance in motion, a Jarawa woman dances during an exploston of merriment that 
lasted! for several hours after expedition members went ashore, “I've never seen people 
50 happy before,” satd author Singh. But for other groupes of Jarawas, distrust of stran- 
gers endures. Settlers who trespass on their forest domain may be attacked and killed. 
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We went ashore. There Bakhtawaer danced 
hone boo graceful, arm in arm With a doven 
as, Tolliowed by more embraces, Jarawas 
Mark strips on qur biceps, examined our 


JA wis have pep percern 
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ole beards, Phe 
hair on the head, but 
clood beside us and laughed at the difference 
five feet 
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in height 
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shorter. We gave them photographs from the 
WiSIt, 
them. Seemingly, a hundred vears of hostility 
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the women 
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Previous which amazed and delehted 
had ended tor this band of Jarawas 

it wes an ending 
ita dithcult period of change and adjustment 
What price will these Jarawas pay for their 
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friendship? Are 
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ther pge-old culture? 


Early Settlers Were E.x-convicts 


Phe frst Ruropean beachhead in the Anda- 
Mans was a naval station established in 1789 
by Lt Archibald Blair 
East India Co 
Not until 1858 


I 
cling for the British 
, t was short-lived 
did the Hritish come in LoOToe, 
founding a Blair for 
thousands seized in the great Indian revolt of 


Lonvicts were set to work clearing and 


mony. But 


pen ui colony at Fort 
LBS; 
cultivating land, lumbering, fishing, building 
Lifter they had served their time, moat 
Andaman 


roms. 


seliled on Greal 


Watiomal Ge rE rilpreigs fay | ors 








When the Great Andamanese resisted out- 
aiders, they were defeated in battle. When the 
Jorawas, molested by settlers, retaliated, pu- 
niwive EX Pecitioms Were Mounted against them 
During World War U1, Japanese occupation 
forces bombed and strafed Jarawa camps. 

A thi eT ol the ¥ ar the British abolished 
the penal settlement. Following the establish 
ment of Incian independence and the crea- 
tion of Pakistan, refugees from Bast Bengal 
swelled the population. Though 
serves Were set aside for the ANeeritos, the 
pressure of settlement continued to mount 
forests for tinher dries up water 


forest re- 


Felling 
sources, Every summer, despite the 125 inches 
of annual rainfall, there is a water shortage 


fie Lar Andaman jslanders 


he (nies fuaye tee 
their a 
lomorrow, A low 
threaten the survival of 
L major event. 


ces or the 
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Rainy-season refuge, an Onge communal hut of palm- 
frond thatch offers shelter at South Bay 


monsoon that oummets the lands trom Mav to Soren ther 


lett) during the 


nethed af counting, no concept af 
clocking of time, They may alo have no 
birthrate amd -high infant mortality 
the tribe, making the arrival of a 
. woman (below) nurses her babs 


near Dugong Creek 





The Andaman Trunk Road, the first highway 
to run the Jength of Great Andaman, is under 
construction. Part of it cuts throwgh the 400 
square-mule Jarawa Reserve Forest, bringing 
the threat of increased] settlement and 
encroachment 

Bulidovers were clearing the foresl 
road on Little Andaman, low-lying southern 
most of the island group, as I rode in # jeep 
toward Dugong Creek, biggest camp of the 
(nees. Betmended in 1886 after years of 
seirmishes and mit dropping, the Onges once 
roamed the entire 270-square-mile tsland 
Tocay they occupy only a lew Small pockets 


for a 


P| 


Halfwav to Dugong Creek the road ended 


With a guide I trudged: the remaining eight 


Urge to embellish leads an Onge wife to create oa ractices of the present inevitably insinuate them- 


fingertip degign when painting & utilitarian oimt selves into Oner culture. Face freshly dauberd, a 
ment on her huetband’s face (right), The poste of woman (below) cook« chapaties—Inedion unlea 
lav and turtle fat reputedh repels insects. Same ened hread—on of skillet A cigmrette ia tucked 
Women paint Unemselves and their spouses every ibove her ear, Ao need for newtomers to introduce 
dav; newlyweds aporoach the tesk with spectal the (ineges to smoking, though. For thousands of 
care and fondness veure their aincestore had nuied of aromatic 


Such customs of the past endure, while the leaves, tammped inte pipes made from crab claws 
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miles through the jungle, emerging in @ coco- 
nut grove at dusk with the sound of surf and 
rustling palm fronds im my @ars 

[ slept in the ramshackle wooden hut of the 
Indian social worker, Vasani Chowdhary, 
who had spent four vears with the (nes and 
could mix a few Onge words with his Hinecli 
The next day he showed me about the camp 

Beside the well, the camp's only supply of 
arinking water, two Onge women squatted, 
WLS ELITE clothing. (ine man repaired the 
matting roof of his hut Another worked on 
his caAnte, Singing a monotonous chant about 
how he had cut a tree at the forest eige and 
fashioned a dugout Pwo Onges fished near 
shore with bows and arrows. A boy of about 
ed them, managed to shoot 
a fish anc rows brought it into camp 

Visiting the thatched huts, I saw women 
applying ocher paste in graceiul patterns to 
their husbands’ faces as the couples sat on 
their tiny wooden cots. The paste is not only 
decorative, | learned, but a repellent against 
flies and other insects as well 

The men wore loincloths or shorts, and the 
women o belt with a large tassel in front. | 
SW a WORN fashioning & lissel from palm 
hber, others were preparing tea, the favorite 
arink, or smoking pipes fashioned from crab 
claws. The Unees are beavy smokers 
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Forest Produce Serves of Mionew 


CiHher than traditional bows anc arrows, 
Fant sticks. and woven baskets, the 





melres, 
Cmges have few possessions: flashlights 
enameled mugs and plates, cooking pots, and 
the plastic or galvanized buckets that have 
replaced the containers they formerly hol- 
lowed out of logs. Whereas the Jarawas still 
live entirely off the forest and the seu, some 
Onecs now barter. They take coconuts, and 
the resin and honey they gather in the forest, 
to the cooperative store in Hut Bay, where | 
had arrived by ship Phere, under fovern- 
ment supervision, they trade these for wheat 
four, tea, Lobacco, ane the ore bags and 
umbretins that they fancy. Still, it struck me 
as incongruous, in a bul festoone ne with the 
jawbones of pigs, to find a bed pole hung with 
a sporty tat! 

The largest hut at Dugong Creek, a rec 
tangular thatched dwelling about 40 feet 
by 20 and open on one side, howser several 
elderly couples and widows. Smoke from a 
cooking fire filled it; a-turtle boiled in a pot 
some of the aged were busy fashioning rope 








With eves forest-keen, an Onge e youth, an 
Bb hunt for wild pig, spots a bee colony high 


in a tree (fecing page) Once such finds of 


honev tnzgered a spree of feasting, according 
to Ttalian anthropolomet Lidio Ciprian, who 
spent more than five months among the 
nges in the 1950's “| have sten a group ol 
wt sixty (Oinget demolish in a few claws 
ten pices ond a dozen large, wooden vessels 
full of honev, with basket after bazket al 
fieh | 

For a visit to the store in Hut Bay settle 
ment, 6 man gathers coconuts (above) to be 
bartered for food and potions 
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from strips of bark while children played 
underfoot Elder members al 
live separately and look after the chi 


L@arning that 
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ren 
wome of the (inges were 
AWHY In & temporary camp in the forest, I 
asked Raju, the dugout builder, to guide me 
to it. After walking twenty minutes along the 
beach, he suddenly turned off on a footpath 
Paousing in the forest, he cooec. “Coo” came 
the reply. Back and forth Raju -ond the wn 
shen Cinee echoed cach other 

We broke into a small clearing, Eight lean- 
tes were built in a circle, The Onges were 
preparing for o day of digging edible roots 


and tubers. and collecting fruits. mollusks, 


“qutsicer.” 


cravhsh, and sometimes turtle egzs. Anda- 
man Negritos never developed agriculture 
One man ¢at on the ground sharpening his 
dah (big knife). Two women were making 
chapaties: the Indian unleavened bread. One 
couple sat on the tiny platform under their 
slanting thatched roof, the wife shaving the 
forebead and «ides of ber husband's head 
with a razor blade. There were no walls; com- 
munal life allows lttle privacy 

“Babulai,” they said when they saw me— 





But their expressions signaled 
welcome. One Unge pomted at my spectacles 
and <nid. “enaboftay kalo kala.” Chowdhary 
told me it meant “the circular things on the 
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eves.” A pack of dogs milled about, growling 
and whining. Onges ate seldom without 
their pets: Sometimes the animals sleep on 
the tiny cots with their masters: 


Wild-pig Hunt Proves a Yelping Success 


The dog was introduced to Litth Andaman 
ait the turn of the century, causing a sudden 
increase in wild-pig bones in kitchen middens. 
those refuse heaps so meaningtul to anthra- 
pologidts, Why the Onges prize their dogs 
became clear to me when | joined bachelors 
Rokalai and Borugegi on a hunt. 

With five mongrels yelping behind them 
and one on a leash leading the way, they kept 





a fast pace through the forest. The dogs darted 
left, right, forward, and circled. We were 
swealing from the exertion and heat, the dogs 
gasping for breath, their tongues dripping 
Then the dogs gave.a frantic yelp and darted 
of. Behind them, like quicksilver, ran Ko- 
kala, spear poised. As Borugegi and I neared 
the yelping dogs, I heard a wild pig scream- 
ing. The dogs had cornered it, and Kokalai 
soon speared i 

Amid clouds of flies, the hunters cleaned 
the pig, giving the entrails to the dogs, which 
crowded round. Then we slowly headed back, 
Kokalai laden with our prize. 

Silk-cotton trees and other forest giants 
towered like the colamns-of a forgotten Goth- 
ic cathedral that now appeared sinister with 
age, Only occasional shafts of light penetrated 
to the rocks covered with slime. The mass of 
tangled foliage seemed frightening, surreal- 
istic, as if created by some malevolent force. 
Twisted stems of the sword bean zigzagged 
before my eyes. Fallen, rotting tree trunks 
littered the path, crumbling underfoot. Vines, 
roots, and furrows where pigs had rooted for 
tubers-set traps for the unwary. Monitor liz- 
ards rustled through the dead leaves 

Pigeons cooed unseen a hundred feet over- 
head. Once Kokalai stopped and mimicked 
one, and the bird replied. Another time Borw- 
gégi stopped in his tracks and pointed up in- 
to the foliage of a mighty tree. Rokalai was 
immeciately at his side, looking up, and his 
eves gleamed too 

[ followed their gaze upward, bul it seemed 
minutes before I spotted the bee colony some 
fifty feet above us. The honev-collecting sea- 
son had not started, but the young men would 
remember the spot and return. To get the 
honey and avoid stings, they would chew 
tonjouhe leaves, supposedly narcotic, and 
blow their moist breath over the hives, drug- 
ging the bees. As further protection, they 
would smear their bodies with a paste made 
of the chewerl leaves. 

Hack at the camp, Kokalai and Borugegi 
singed the pig, then boiled it. When the feast 
Was ready, all the Onges dipped chapaties 


On the move in the dry season, Onges roam 
from plare to place in search of food, living 
in temporary camps. At South Bay (left), 
couples carry poles and palm fronds, buile- 
Ing muterials for the Gerdle, a lean-to thot 
serves a6 their home on the trail 
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Betore the div * hunt. Onget relax in oa 
camp near South Bay (left). A wife: grooms 
her husband's hair (below) with a razor 
nrobably a visitors wit ao Weck’ 

she would have used 

ym battles cast up on the 

beach, A boy brushes his teeth with charcoal 
paste (bottom), @ rare practice introduced by 
an Indian social worker: most of the tribe 


shuns the habit 
Onge hunters wear virtually no clothes-1 


the sweltering forest When they visit the 
setttements, they often wear trousers and 
shirts [hese the Unges wash, but they-never 


| i he, — rr ia : q lake 2 ot ‘J 
bathe themselves, at least on purpose, Rain, 


the sea. and island f that 





The sea their larder, the 
Linges pole slender otit- 
riggers through coastal 
shallows of Littl Anda 
main al dusk. Fish are 
impaled by arrows, while 
turtles and an occasions) 
dugeng are only «a har 
poon's throw away, Wild 
pits im the forest, fruits 
ripe for the taking, and 
roots that yield to a digging 
stick fill out thea ciet. 
Ahoy (heft) witches his 
father nail an outrigger 
DOOM to a dugout With a 
metal adz Their ancestors 
sed adres of clamshells 
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into the common pot, helping themselves to 
portions of the pie According to custom the 
prized portion, the head, went to the hunters. 

Though wild pig is often caught, the du- 
gong, the prized aquatic mammal after which 
Dugong Creek was named, is hard to find 
these days. And turtle hunters often return 
empty-handed. I learned this firsthand among 
the Onges of South Bay, at the other end of 
the island. 

I had fallen in with several Omges carrving 
matting and dragging nipa-palm fronds to 
build temporary shelters. We walked along 
the shore, a belt of sand lined with deep thick- 
ets behind which dense jungle rose high. 
Through a hole in a thicket we entered a 
clearing. Several Onges were already there. 

| brought out gifts of tea, tobacco, and 
wheat flour, which pleased them. Then they 
turned back to their work, completing their 
shelters and cutting firewood. Huge crabs 
boiled over two fires. 

As dusk fell with the swiftness of the trop- 
ics, | watched the men fashion cones of rolled 
palm fronds Into these they poured lumps of 
resin, then embers from the fires. Soon their 
torches were crackling. They tied these to the 
outnigers of three dugouts and set owt to 
hunt turtles. | joined them: 

For hours we poled about the shallows in- 
stde the reef that surrounds Little Andaman, 
three pudidies of light glistening on the dark 
back of the sea Occasionally-a wave would 
toss one of the canoes, making a spectacular 
sight as the torch scribed a flaming arc on the 
face of the dark. We sought turtles coming in 
from sea at night to lay their eggs in the sand, 
though it was still early in the season. 


Secking o Bridge Across o Cultural Gulf 


My boatman, well built and lithe, stood in 
the prow poling with a long harpoon. A bark 
rope attached to the harpoon fell over his 
shoulders into a coil at the bottom of the boat. 
Watching him in the soft glow of the torch, | 
pondered on how littl I knew him. 

How much had his supernatural beliefs 
been challenged by the growing settlement of 
the island? Did he still believe that the uni- 
verse was a multilayered structure with 
Littl Andaman a5 center, with benevolent 
and harmful spirits inhabiting different 
lavers? Alas, 1 was unable to ask. 

It was now past midnight, and we had no 
luck with the turtles. The hunters took me to 
a round hut, a large beehive of thatch that 


The Last Andaman Islanders 


during the rainy season served as-a communal 
dwelling and was now empty. Tiny wooden 
cots lined the walls around a central hearth 
with a hole above it in the roof for the smoke 
to escape. There I slept uncomfortably with 
a log tor a pillow, | had a four-by-two-toot 
wooden cot all to mysell, whereas One cot- 
ples share a cot, their legs bent and crossed 
over each other, In fact, they also share that 
tiny space with children and dogs. 


Ticks, Flies, Fleas, and Mosquitoes 


In the morning I discovered ticks all over 
me. By the time I had pulled them off, I 
counted 45. Leeches I was spared, since they 
are common only during the rainy season. 
But I suffered the bites of sand flies on the 
beaches and feas-in Onge camps. And I 
hardly needed the statistical confirmation an 
entomologist gave me that, between five and 
six in the evening, mosquitoes attack at the 
rate of 300 an hour, 

Fortunately the Onges are relatively im- 
mune to malaria But they are plagued by mi- 
crofilariasis, goiters, bronchitis, and hook- 
worm, as well as ringworm and other skin 
diseases. Not that they don’t receive medical 
advice. | myself listened to a government 
health inspector from Port Blair give a talk in 
English to six Cnges at Hut Bay. 

“Your bodies are just like vehicles. Only 
the doctor can look after the inner parts, but 
the outer parts you can look after yourself, 


just as we wash the vehicle, keeping it clean 


and fit for the road,” he said, with Chowdhary 
translating in his Hindi-Oinge mix. 

“This vehicle goes in the dark. But how can 
vou know where it is going? It is fitted with 
two lights in front so you are able to see the 
road, In the same way, your body is: fitted 
with two eves 60 you can see the whole world 
clearly. Therefore, it is most important that 
you look after your eves and protect them. 
They are the light of the body. Now, your 
eves are prone to many diseases.... Tf you 
have any trouble with sour eves, the first 
thing is to go to a doctor.” 

The Onges grew apprehensive. Chowdhary 
calmed them with, “No injections will be giv- 
en today, so don't worry. Sit down.” 

“Next are your ears,” the health inspector 
continued “With these vou hear so many 
sounds. Cover your two ears and you don't 
hear anvthing. Therefore vou must see that 
they are always clean... .” 

Later asked what he bad understood of the 


a7 


talk, an Onge replied, "He was talking about 
the needle 
Plagued with infertility and high child mor- 


the (inges are declining in numbers. 


injection] and cleaning the ears.” 
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For generations beyond count, the Great Anda- 
manese thrived on their hore islands. When the 
at Port Riwair im 


British establicherd a ree nih POIons 


3.8, these Negritos totaled thousands 


Contict with 


measies, opium addiciiin, alcoholism By th 


[290s the Great Andamanese had decreased to 


fewer than 2 With sad and empty eves, they 
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rchipelage before the establishment of the 
nenal settlement at Port Blair. In 1859 the, 
attacked the settlement ina desperate bid to 
force out the invaders. In the unequal battle 
of bow= and arrows against rifles and cannol 
iefeated. Soon acdminis 


civilizing the natives. [Dhe 


FeaIOUS 


they 
trators set about 
Great Andaumanese left their jungie homes, 
adopted clothes, and ate strange foods 
(earing the forests helped spread malaria 
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Lhe newcomers measies, syphilis, 
thalmia took dreadful tolls—swittly cuttine 
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They likely came by sea, 
but when, and whence, one 
can only surmise: Perhaps 
north from Sumatra, or 
south from Burtia, at lems 
five thousand vears ago. 
They may have come by 
outrigger canoe, a craft sll 
used by the Onwes-for off- 
shore Tishing 

Squattiing on the prow af 
his outriguer (right), on 
Onge rides a breaking wave. 
He propels tis boat with a 
long harpoon, standing on a 
platform jutting from the 
how, Unable to shed the old, 
uneasy with the new, his 
amiable people live in a 
cultural no-man’s-lank For 
the Sentinelese and most 
Jarawes, however, the cus- 
toms and ancient traditions 
etill endure, protected by a 
shield of hostility 


preferring their own thatched huts. A garden 
in the clearing stood untended 

“The Great Andamanese never work in the 
garden,” a social worker told me. “Thev wait 
for the government to send someone.” And 
they no longer sing and dance. 


Hasty Changes Could Destroy Two Tribes 


With the abject lesson of the (oreal Anda- 
manese before them, and the Onges losing 
their viability, officials have reason to be con- 
cerned about the future of the Jarawas and 
Sentinelese, 

“Anxiety on our part to rush the pace with 
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these people will only expose them to our dis- 
eases and destroy them,” the Chief Commis- 
sioner of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 
Har Mander Singh, told me in Port Blair 

I thought of that remark as another arrow 
sped toward our launch from the shore of 
North Sentine! Island. We ducked, and it 
splashed down and bobbed in the water be- 
hind ws. This arrow, unlike the one that had 
wounded the cameraman in the thigh the day 
before, was tiple-pronged and barbed with 
bone. But its message was the same: hostility. 

Time and again during our two days along 
the islund's coast, we put in to drop gifts. We 
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rot close Sentinelese 
nipping away coconut husks with their teeth, 
spearing @ doll we had left, anc carrving off 
other pitts. But at mo time did we succeed in 
making friendly contact 

Our presence, however, brought groups on 
the: Island together. We sighted a band of 
armed Sentinelese, a score or more, Moving 
along the coast towa;nrd us. Then another larce 
armed group emerged from the jungle and 
joined them. Throwgh field glasses we saw 
them embrace for minutes, oné man «itting 
in anothers lap. We were witnessing a ritual: 
ized greeting common among Negritos after 


enourh to observe 
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a long separation. This suggested that the 
nble-bocied Sentinelese males had assembled 
to meet the outside threat to their tsland, their 
people, their age-old wav of life 

To the Sentinelese, hostility spells survival 
If thew are right, what will become of the 
Jarawas, whom I had seen abandon hostility 
In & jovous orzy of receiving gifts? 

At dawn as I few out of Port Blair to 
(lalcutta, [ gazed down at the somber Anda 
man forest. Like a montage in a movie, the 
povous faces of the Jarawas seemed to dis- 
solve into those of the sad Onges and the 
fading Great Andamanese [] 
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HE GREAT FOMENTER of the 
opposition in America,” Lord North 
hac branded him. 

"A factious, turbulent fellow .. - 
enemy to the King’s service,” the 

Earl of Hillsborough complained. 


The insults of the British establishment 


burned in the old man’s brain as he packed 
his belongings at his London flat in March 
1775. He had lived for 15 vears here in the 
heart of the empire; promoting American 
rights within the British svstem. Now friends 
urged him to retire. Perhaps the Crown would 
grant a pension, just to buy his silence. 

Instead, with a buovancy belying his 69 
vears, he boarded a Philadelphia packet and 
sailed to America, there to join the Revolu- 
tionaries he had encouraged from_afar. Later, 
George [1 would call him the evil genius 
behind the Revolution. 

Anyone surprised at Benjamin Franklin's 
dissent hadn't been paving attention for the 
previous fifty years. His very rise from rags to 
riches had challenged the conventional be- 
lief that pedigree determined destiny. Always 
fighting the forces of privilege, he had pointed 
the way for common people—on their own— 








to achieve lives of liberty and happiness, be- 
fore those ideals were spoken aloud in the 
Declaration of Independence. 

This | learned, and more, as I searched for 
Franklin's spirit in Boston, Philadelphia, Lon- 
don, and Paris. Rach city marked a chapter in 


the ever-expanding career of this supremely 


Versatile anc modern Founding Father. 

Franklin was essentially an urban man, 
never hankering for the manor or the plow. It 
seems fitting that the Colonies’ major seaport 
—the city destined to be the cradle of the Re- 
bellion—was his own nursery 

Northeasters still hurtle down on Boston as 
they did on that blusterv Sunday, January 17, 
1706, when a small frame house on narrow 
Wilk Street throbbed with the excitement 
of his birth. 

In sturdy boots and wool scarf wound 
high, I trudged across the snowbound Com- 
mon to stand at the site, now occupied by a 
19th-centurv industrial building. Here a mid- 
wife brought the boy squalling into a loving 
home already crowded with a dozen brothers 
and sisters, and inte the exhilarating world of 
Boston. The city of 5,000 was just then un- 
lacing the somber vest of its Puritan heritage 


“He snatched the lightning from the heavens and the scepter from tyrants.” 
Thus a French stateaman lauded his friend Benjamin Franklin, eldest of our 
Founding Fathers. Native genius elevated him from obscure poverty in Boston and 
business success os & Philadelphia printer to world renown os scientist, colonial 


agent in Britain, and envoy ty France. 
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Propelled by ambition, BHeniamin at 1; 


ran away from Kosten im 1723, but only 


after he had mastered the printers trace 
and real more books thin most aut 
When be arrived in Philacelphin—an event 
commemorated by this statue at the Univer- 
city af Penney |vania—he was virtually pen- 
ness. His toatellioent conversation impressed 
the governor, who offerrd to set him up in 
business, then reneged after sending the boy 
on a buving trip to London. There Franktin 
found work f& & printer, improving his 
skillsg—and his jodement of bhoman malure. 
Back in Philadeipinn, he married and began 
hist own bosiness onal fis rise to Tame 





and bursting its seams with maritime wealth 

Franklin's father, Josiah, & respected tallow 
from Ecton, En- 
gland, to follaw the nonconformist beliefs of 
the Congrecationalists; his mother, Abtah, 
was @ Folger from Nantucket. Now thes 
dreamed of dedicating the tenth and last son 
to the ministry. Josiah tbmmediately bundled 
the baby across the street to the cédar meéet- 
inghouse af Old South to be baptized 

Oild South now draws tourists for its tres 
with the Revolution, not with the Franklins 
But the visitor, resting on the hard wooden 
pews and Jeafing through a Bay Psalm Book, 
can picture young HRenjamin sitting ramrod 
straight through three-hour exhortations to 
godliness, good works, and self-rehance 

Franklin drank deep of the Protestant ethic 
and then, ciscomforted by church constraints, 
became a freethinker. All his life he kept Sun- 
davs free for reading, but Would Visit ans 
church to hear a great speaker, no dowbt rec 
ognizing a talent he himself did not possess 

With tepical honesty and humor he wrote 
out his creed m L790), the vear he died 

“T believe in one God, Creator of the uni- 
Verse, That the most acceptable service we 
rencer Him is doing goorl to His other chil- 
dren,.,, Asto jesus,,.. [have ,.. some doubts 
ts to his divinity; though it is a question I do 
not dogmatize upon, having never stuchied it, 
and think it needless to busy ovself with it 
now, when | expect so0n an OpPoOrLumity at 
knowing the truth with less trouble.’ 





chandler, had emigrate 





OKRNOW THE TRUTH—that vearn- 
ina always stirred | ie Benin 4 mine 
‘Tl do not remember when I could not 
read, he wrote. Al age § he entertcd Aostan’s 
one-room grammar school, reaching the head 
of his class with no prompting from the cane 
He devoured history and Latin 

1 classics murture dissent, vou know.” 
Genth, white-haired headmaster Wiltred 
CY Leary was expl gto me the principles 
that guide 340-year-old Boston Latin School, 
the city’s most prestigious public school anc 
the descencant of Franklin's alma mater. 

7 Al erent leaders have been Brest (lissent- 
ers, he continued, ‘Sot the rock-throwing 
kind, but responsible opponents of injustice 

“Qur 2,100 bavs and girls take entrance 
exams and arnve by way of talent, not family 
name or wealth, Their meeting ground is am 
bhition—the very stull Franklin was made of.” 

We ducked into 4 spartan-plain classroom 
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where a seventh grader was describing 
Franklin. “You had to work for what you 
wanted in these days, and not wait for others 
to mive it to you.” 

“Franklin invented things be needed,” an- 
other scholar affirmed, impressed by Frank- 
lin's stove, bifocals, and lightning rod. “Most 
Inventions today are just for é¢ntertaimment." 

Education began to look like entertainment 
to Josiah Franklin, who realized he could net 
afford to send his son on te Harvard College 
Hen dropped out of school But he dropped 
inte @& lifelong avotation—iell-education 

In his father's library the voungster sailed 
on mind-expanding voyages with Plutarch, 

Defoe, and HBunvan. 
Imitating Socrates, he 


To cease to think “nut on the humble 


is but little Enguirer and Douwht- 
different trom er role, shunning even 
ceasing to be,” the “Air of Positive- 


ness to an Opinion.” 
Thus he avoided areu- 
ment: and gained a hearing for his ideas. 
Using the Spectator, a London paper fa- 
mous for satire, he taught himself to write: 
After taking notes on an essay, he set them 
aside; later he would try to write the piece 
[rom memory, correcting it against the origi- 
nal. Eventually, be credited prose writing as 
"a principal Means of my Advancement” 
For a while Benjamin helped his father as 
a tallow chandler. Ben boiled the noxious ani 
mal fat, skimmed, mixed, and dipped, turning 
out candles for the town watch, and fragrant 
green cakes of coap. And he hated it all. The 
Salt mir filled bis lungs, and with the gulls his 
squrit took flight; he longed to ¢o to sea. 
Finally, at 12 years of age, Henjamin 
Pledged himself to an apprenticeship, the 
most common schooling in colonial America Rattling the Boston establishment, Ben 


His muster was hie overbearing 21-veur-old had helped his brother James begin a cru- 
cading weekly newspaper, the New-Anviand 
Comraal, in 21. Beniamin wrote livels 








brother, James. The occupation—printing— 
would win him a basic freedom: economic 
Inde pencence 

To learn about his tasks, | signed on asa 


satires wWnder the byline Silence Dison, 
‘These pl other articles tweaked the town's 
leading minister, Cotton Mather, ane ridi- 


printer's devil at a demonstration print shap culed the government. Mather called the 
at the Smithsonian Institution's Museum of Franklins “the Hell-Fire Club,” and James 
History and Technology near my office m spent & few weeks in jail To carn extra 
Washington, D.C. "“lLalwavs wanted to bea muney, Benjamin wrote and hawked hal 
printer,” said graphic-arts specialist Stan Mel lads through the streets of Boston, Here, 
son (page 99), “and Franklin is still my hero.” near the Common, science student Tom 


o | BeTy ; by “ Fic wt “ae 4 be on “7 Tn 
From a typecase resembling a giant épg sruth beips finance his education by selling 


two of Boston's younger Newspapers 
*Frankitn wl 149 wrote this Gne in bis first published 
paiphlet: other inet quctations cone from his betters 
spetches, articles, and Poor Richard’: Aimanock 


Benjamin Frankiin, Philosopher af Disvent 05 
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“City nearest the Centre” of the Colonics 


Thos Franklin oromoted Philadelphia. and 
E 1 
it became the meetin place for nation mak 


ers, The metropolis along the Derware 


River owed much of its development to thi 
adonted son. He helped to light. nave, nel 
patel [tS streets; to Win tS selection a5 a 
general pist offier, to found its academy and 
Chilosoephical society; ond to build its 
churches and Penesvlyania’s first swnagogur 
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carton, | was soon picking tiny metal letters 
to Set on a composing slick as Stan ci tater, 
Early to bed and éarly to rise.” A nick at the 
beattom of each slug permitted me to drop. it 
in place right side up without iooking 

We locked up the type on the bed of a 
restored wooden handpress and Stan asked, 
‘Do you want to be puller or beater?” 

We flipped a coin, and I lost As puller, Stan 
was able to keep his hands clean, while | 
pounded black goo onto the type with leather- 
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covered ink balls) Meanwhile, he placed 
handmade rag paper on a frame, masked it 
with a frisket, and okaved mv labors. “Then 
he rolled the form under the giant screw of 
the press and pulled the handle. [t was oa bock- 
wrenching chore, | founcl, when I took my 
turn as puller 

“Tt takes two people, coordinating 13 cis- 
tinct Movements, to get a single impression of 
type on paper,” Stan explained, “Yet colonia! 
printers could produce as many as 2740 sheets 
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an howr—onme every 15 seconds: That's phe- 
nomenal efhciency, Remember, whatever else 
he did, Franklin was at the -like this 
for 30 years, To the end of his days he 
proudly referred to himself as a printer.” 

As a fledgling pressman, young Ben quickly 
discovered the joys of journalism. Boston was 
a two-newspaper town when brother James 
founded the New-Aagland Courant as an ir- 
reverent opposition weekly. Hen wrote social 
commentaries under the pseudonym silence 
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Dogood,-a country widow who was “a Friend 
to Vertue....a mortal Enemy to arbitrary 
Government and unlimited Power.” 

In this disguise, Benjamin spoofed Har- 
vard, attacked religious hypocrisy, promoted 
education for women, and even discussed the 
economic impact of streetwalkers on the cob- 
blers’ trade, His essays outraged the estab- 
lishment, but they made the Cowrgnt Boston's 
most talked-about paper. 

Silence’s success prompted Franklin in later 
years to speak through a host of satirical 
characters: Polly Baker, defending her right 
to bear illegitimate children; the King of 
Prussia, claiming England because of early 
German settlements there: Poor Richard, 
serving “scraps from the table of wisdom.” 

At 17, chafing under his brother's buffet- 
ings, Benjamin also rewlized he was infamous 
as “a young Genius that had « Turn for Libel- 
ling and Satyr.” He made the first of the prag- 
matic decisions thet characterized his life. He 
Fan away fo Start anew. 

He ended up—troke, jobless, and dirty— 
in Philadelphia, a small settlement scarcely 

older than he was, 
“If Franklin pulled 


hvinnals and antislavery tracts to handbills 
for slave auctions.” 

In September 1730 Franklin entered a 
common-law marriage with longtime friend 
Deborah Read, whose first husband had dis- 
appeared without benefit of divorce. She was 
a hardworking, amiable young woman, “We 
thrave together,” acortented Franklin wrote, 
“ond have ever mutually endeavour'd to 
make each other happy.” 

The veor he married, Franklin found him- 
self father of an illegitimate son, William; the 
mother's name has never been discovered. 
Without a blush, he and Deborah raised the 
boy with their own daughter, Sally. Another 
son died of smallpox in childhood. 

Early on, the voung printer brought togeth- 
er “ingenious Acquaintance into a Club for 
mutual Improvement,” called the Junto, With 
“leather-apron men” like himself, Franklin 
met at a tavern on Friday nights to mix mod- 
erate drinking with heavy thinking. What 
does our community need most? Which of 
our friends is in trouble? They answered with 
actvice, loans, business, ideas. 

Once a project was chosen, Franklin's tac- 
tics implemented it. First, discuss and refine 


Keep thy shop, in like that today, the idea. Write it down; improve it. Publish 
and thy shop they'd throw him in an article about it in Franklin's Pennsylvania 
will keep thee. the pokey," a Philadel- Gazette to test public opinion. Gather signa- 


phia cabbie said as we 

rode from the Dela- 
ware River waterfront, where Ben landed in 
1723, to the American Philosophical Society 
which be helped found 20 years later. 

“The City of Brotherly Love was slightly 
more tolerant then,” said Whitheld Bell, 
librarian of the APS. “William Penn, the cal- 
ony’s Quaker founder, offered freedom of 
conscience, separation of church and state, 
‘and “laws of your own making.” The credo 
attracted dissidents of every stripe. English 
Quakers were followed by Scotch-Irish Pres- 
byterians, French Huguenots, Irish Catholics, 
and Germans of various sects. They made 
Philadelphia what America was to become— 
an amalgam that no businessman or promoter 
could ignore. Franklin succeeded because 
he sized up this situation quickly, He built 
up a business bw printing evervihing from 


tures; petition the assembly for action. 

With such methods Franklin and his friends 
attacked urban problems so successfully that 
institutions they founded thrive today. 

Medical care then was abysmal. The pa- 
tient with money called a practitioner to the 
home while the penniless stumbled to the powr- 
house, With the construction of the Pennsy L. 
vania Hospital, America could boast its first 
medical center, open to all. To launch it, 
Franklin inaugurated the idea of matching 
funds. When subscribers promised 2,000 
pounds, the Pennsylvania Assembly was 
pressured into donating a like amount. 

Poor people had littl chance for an educa- 
tion apart from church schools. So Franklin 
and his friends began a public academy to 
give needy boys a practical education. It 
evolved into the University of Pennsylvania. 

Since books were expensive commodities 


*Foundation of my fortune,” Frunklin proclaimed the printing press; im London he used 
this one, now displaved at the Smithsontan Institution, Although the bulk of his trade was 
printing business forms, he kept his press busy by launching a weekly four-page news- 
paper and Poor Richard's Almanack, soon America’s most popular annual paperback. 
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imported from London, few could afford to 
accutnulate a library. The Junto began the 
Library Company, where subscribers pooled 
funds to build up a collection for common use 
“Tt's the same old hard-work story today,” 
explained Rickey Bucciero, a carpenter on 
restoration projects, and a booster of “Little 
Italy.” In such resurgent inner-city neichbor- 
hoods, “everything starts with an idea—tlike 
cleaning up vacant lots 
Neighbors get togeth 
er. Then someone has 
to take the initiative. 
it takes time to build 
up public opimion.” 
Rickey knows a lot 
about Franklin, as he 
should, He is the best 
known of severnl Phil- 
adelphians who don colonial suits and t- 
corns to impersonate Franklin at city festivals. 
I firet met hitn on the January Saturday 
when Philadelphia—not Boston—celebrates 
Ben's birthday. Being Philadelphians, they do 
it with a contest. It’s culled “Go Fly o Kite.” 
Under sogery skies [T watched a hundred 
bundled-up kite fiers on the expansive brick 
mall near Independence Hall Chinese men 
were trying to loft bird-shaper! silks that pre- 
ferred to nect in bare-branched trees. Jewish 
bovs watched their hand-lettered Hebrew 
slogans smear in the mist. Ten-year-old Rich- 
wd Lipinski, Jr, flew the most appropriate 
kite, I thought. ver crossed sticks he had 
taped a page from the Philadelphia Bulletin. 
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After all, Franklin's Gesette lofted him to fame 
and fortune. Richard won only a third prize. 

Another contestant alluded to the famous 
electrical experiment that took place nearby. 
“Tf Ben had taken this much time to launch a 
kite, we'd still be in darkness.” 

Benjamin and his 21-vear-old son under- 
took the test on a atormy summer dayin 1752 
They fixed a metal wire atop a silk-hondker- 
chief kite anc ted a key to the bottom of the 
string. Had » bolt of ightning struck the kite 
—a~as in popular illustrations of the scene— 
the jolt, traveling along the wet strimg, might 
have electrocuted them, Instead, electrical 
charges merely caused the key to dance and 
tingle, just as metal behaved in Franklin's 
ather experments with static electricity. 
Lightning and electricity were one. 

The demonstration snatched lichtning from 
the realm of superstition, lifting Franklin to 
fame as a scientist. Soon the world would 
know him as a supreme politician as well, 


SHIS BUILDING must have seemed 
a second home to Franklin,” re- 
marked Martin Yoelson, chief his- 
torian at Independence Hall, “We can trace 
his 54-vear career as a politician night here.” 
We entered America’s foremost shrine to 
stanicl in the airy Assembly Room, its tables 
arranged asf the Continental Congress might 
be Sealed momentarily (right, 
“Independence Hall opened in 1/33 as the 
State House.” Marty explained,“and the next 
year Franklin began 15 years of service as 


Setting for a politician on the rise, the 
Fennsvlwiinioa State House, now Indepen- 
dence Hall iright), saw Franklin appointed 
clerk of the wsembly at 30, The post pave 
him “the Husiness of Printing the Votes, 
Laws, Paper Money, and other. ,.Jobhbe for 
the Pulslie, that on the whole were very prof- 
ittuble.” The (747 Indian treaty on the table 
recalls his first diplomatic mistiorn. He par: 
leved at the 1753 Carlisie conterence with 
representatives of the Sia “ations, whose 
scheme of unriocn be openly acmirect 

To thwart counterftiters, Franklin de- 
signed] currency containing the primis af 
netunl leaves (left), since he hae observed 
that no twe are alike Atd?, be took David 
Hall as his working partner andl relied toa 
life of schence and politics. Though loyal to 
King Geerce 1, he fought for the jreople’s 
causes: military defense ane tux relief 
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“This is the Age of Experiments,” 
elght transatlantic vovaeces, 


Franklin wrote- 
he measured the temperature and flow of the 
atl published the first scientific description of tim l7s6. He hoped to improve 
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but he saw potential evils in the transporting of slaves and useless luxuries 


clerk, sitting by the speaker's chair to record 
debates. The job gaye him an advantage in 
obtaining the assembly's printing business, 
We'd probably call that conflict of Interest 

“Franklin won his own seat in the assembly 
m 1751." Marty pointed to the Pennsyvivania 
table. “As a member of the Second Continen- 
tal Congress m 1775-?f and of the Cometitu- 
Gonal Convention in L787. he sat here urging 
his countrymen toward mnity.” 

Franklin was the principal proponent of the 
radical ides, embraced in the Albany Plan of 
Union, that the Colonies should join for com- 
mon délense drainst the French ane Indians 
and for more power in petitioning the Crown. 

Unimpreséed in the 1750's, Pennsylvanians 
showed more concern with pa peculiar tax 
problem. The colony's power brokers, heirs of 
Wilham Penn, lived in Loncon and refused to 
pay taxes on Pennsylvania properties. The 
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cost of defense against the Indians was rising, 
someone had to negotiate achange Who bet- 
ter to rattle the silver platters of privilege 
than Benjamin Franklin? 

So the assembly directed) him, a leaclineg 
member, in £757 “to eo Home to England"— 
a notable phrase for the haltyon tlaye when 
América and England were one, and Frank- 
lin could proudly boast, “l ama Briton” 

London then counted nearly a mullyon in- 
hahitants, 50 Omes more than Philadelpma 
Accompanvine his father, Willam exulted 
over the “infinite Variety of new Objects, the 
continued Noise and Bustle in the Streets . 
frequent Engagements amongst Politicians, 
Philosophers, und Men of Business.” 


NW SUMMER TWILIGHT, | pustecl my 
wav through London's crowded Trafalgar 
Square and turned inte a deserted passage 
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famed the charge: Pe rhe) thegati vs 


encl he Lie ard Lot ‘Tham 5 ieniamin 4 iM eer | hie 1, Ai | mii l theaueanrl Lines 
words th tac: “lL lockers! in Craven Street nea with'd vou with me 

Charing Cross, Westminster; We have four Hut Dvwborah refysecl to mek the imigined 
Rooms furnished, und every thing about us terrors Of 30 days at-sea, even when months 
pretty genteel’ if seporntion stretched intocvears. Meanwhile 
Wothing very genteel about the down-al- she kept their account books, echucaterl their 


the-cloorstep Georgian brick Lown Douses that lauehlér, enterlained mutual (riencds, and cir 
now shelter <mall earnest international or- lated ber husband's ideas. With gossips 
ranizations und transients. | puused before letters, the couple bridwed the miles, address 
Ao. 30, the only Franklin dwelling that-sun ing @éach other as “My dear Child.’ 
wives anwwhere. And just barely. Leamaged lo her “dear Pappy, another nickname 
during World War LL bombing raids, the re Diehorah sent barrels of American specialtie: 
habilitated building t divided tnto ofhces apples, cranberries, smoked becl, bacan, cried 
The block's landlord, bHritish Kailwavs, feneon, Benpamin shipped home china trom 
understandably has no Mane To. turn No. 26 every E.nelish factory and silver salt ladles of 
inte a Shrine to: an American rebel the “rewest, bul wzliest, Fashion.’ 

As he did evenwwhere, Franklin maith While awatting appointments with the 
warm trends in London. His lanclody, Mar Penns, Franklin set about-enlaremne, his circl 
rarel Stevenson, and her daughter, Polly, of influential frends. Ae was acimutted to the 


ccame “gir family here Still Benjamin Roval Society. At the Society of Arts he 
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“A Lover of Britain.’ | 
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attended some fifty meetings, judging which 
artists and inventors should be encouraged 
with premiums. That society remembers him 
today by granting Franklin medals to those 
who promote Anglo-American relations 
Known as “the sage of Philadelphia,” 
Franklin was 1 popular member of half a 
dozen men's clubs that met at different Lon- 


don public houses, or pubs. One of his favor- 


ites, the Monday Club; “that chearful, sensi- 
ble and intelligent Society,” gathered pt the 
George & Vulture. 

Today's patrons push through the antique 
tlass cloors and crowd upstnirs to find an 
empty booth th the dlomain of Dally, the un- 
Happable waitress who wears a broad smile 
as badge of 25. years of friendly service 

“What's in the silver tankard?” a thirsty 
Customer inquires. 

“Vou can have anything vou want ina sil- 
ver tamkarcd, luvyincluding me.” Dolly replies: 

The supplicant settles for a frothy porter, 
and leans back to pick up the latest word on 
North Sea oil deals and union power. 

In the same convivial atmosphere, Frank- 
lin’s coterte ote salt fish, drank brandy, ane 
tifked of electrical experiments and freedom 
of the press, Hy late 1759 the central topic 
was the winding down of a global war. 

Leader of Commons William Pitt had cool- 

ly directed successful 


= all campaigns against 
Those who would France for mastery of 
BIve up essential the seas, the North 
liberty, to purchase American heartland, 
alittle temporary and India Now same 
safety, deserve British negolintors 
neither liberty were §0 onxious for 

a “peace at any rate,” 
nor safety. that they spoke of 


turning (Quebec back 
to France, Outraged, Franklin dipped his pen 
in irony. Yes. he wrote, we the victorious 
British, “should restore Canada, that we may 
som have a new war, and another opportu- 
nity. of spending two or three millions.n year 
in America; there being great danger of our 
growing too rich...” 

This was the bitterest of gibes, for the war 
had practically ruined the British economy, 
swelling the national debt. Franklin helped 
away opinion, and Canada-stayed British. 

With the coronation of George II] in 1761, 
which Benjamin and William attended, a 
new set of ministers came to power, deter- 
mined to pay the bills. Country gentlemen 
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were already heavily taxed on land, and all 
Englishmen paid a stamp tax on documents, 
but revenues still fell short. The solution: 
Tox the colonists: On paper, in a tidy govern- 
ment office in Westminster, the proposal must 
have looked so simple, so logical. 

Franklin's thoughts were elsewhere. He 
had won a compromise after prolonged ne- 
gotiations with the Perinis. His son, with a law 
decree from the Middle Temple, received an 
impressive Crown appointment as Roval 
Governor of New Jersey. The proud father 
soled home in 1762, forecasting a reign of 
prosperity and praising the “sensible, virtuous 
and elegant Minds” of the English people 

Within two vers the assembly asked 
Franklin to return to London. Sadly, he ac- 
cepted the call, leaving Deborah to oversee 
the completion of their new home on Market 
Street, today a vacant lot where the National 
Park Service is developing o memorial 

London was embroiled in controversy over 
the Stamp Act aimed at the colonists; and 
Franklin's attention turned to Parliament, re- 
garded by the Colonies as “the creat bulwark 
and security of their liberties.” 


VY WiGcH ABOVE VICTORIA TOWER, 
—§ the Union Jack caught my eve as it 


snapped in the windy -sky, signaling 
“Parliament in. session.” 1 climbed narrow 
stairs to the visitors’ balcony to watch the 
House of Commons in action. Scattered mem- 
bers of the majority party lounged on my left. 
the minority on my might. Front-bench men 
crossed their feet on the speaker's table where 
a woman Member of Parliament bad befe her 
purse, members consiter this their home. In 
the balcony opposite, House reporters secrib- 
bled every word in shorthand and the words 
flowed nonstop from 2:40 pom. until after 14. 
The accents ranged from the pac precision of 
(ixford to the burr of Scotlanel te the lilting 
tones of Wales 
As I listened, & government spokesman 
fielded (questions regarding. restrictive pol- 
Ines aginst the white-minority governments 
of Rhodesia and South Africa Across the 
aisle, Winston Spencer Churchill, grandson 
of Sir Winston, leaped to his feet: “Ts the right 
honourable (rentleman awure. .. 2" He ploact- 
ed for TU0 men in his constituency whe would 
lase their jobs because their company sold 
lavomotives in South Africa. 
“Hear, Hear!’ “SHAME “Sit down! wmss"" 
The debate was just os raucous in 1765, 
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embroiled the 
und Franklin often watched from the 
Cince (Charles Townshend 
spoke with condetcension about “these Amer 
leans, children planted by our care, nourished 
up by our indulgence.” 


When “Lhe Amencan problem” 
House, 
stringers Crallery 


"Nol" ened imsh MEP. Col. Isaac Barre. 
“Your eppressions planted ‘em in America. 


They fed from your tyranny.” Colonel Barre 
expression, “sons of liberty, 


and today towns in Vermort, Massachusetts, 


coined the 
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Miaster of propaganda, Franklin created! 
eeVeri pulitical cortioons While jn Lonwton 
he conceived o scene jabove) “to zhow the 
Mischiefs of reducing the Colonies bv Force 
Of Arms.” A lance from the sey ered leg Now 
Engianad, punts at the f Beit, 
threatening the death of the empire. rooms 
atip Masts indicate ships forsale. Franklin 
emploved a man to hand the cartoon ty 
Alombers of Parliament before the Stump 
Act debate in 1 Tf 

To commemorate Britis 
veurs Later, Franklin hatha a medallion 
executed by Augustin Dupre France o 
Minerva fenels the British ton from the cra 
dhe of Hercules—the intant United States 
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ond Pennsylvania immeortalize his name. 

such skirmishes set off Parliamentary war 
fore that lasted a decade ancl so divided the 
country that friendship or enmity toward 
America became “one of the distinetions of 
party,” as Franklin noted. 

In 1766 Franklin himself stood before the 
august body to speak against the Stamp Act 
His appearance was.stage-managed brillinnt- 
ly by the great Edmund Burke and other pro- 
American activists. Questions were planted 
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OieSsTION: “Was it an opinion in America 
before 1763, that the parliament had ne meh 
to lav tases al duties there?” 

Franklin's answer: “ L Cirht to law ites 
ni) ees Whe PeVer SUppoOsed to be 1p partia 
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4 colonies raised, pec ind] clothed, nea 23 ' 
men during the last wal they went. deepls 
Into debt in come this 

OUERSTION: “Is there no tmenns of oblige 


them to erase those resolutions Jot Colonies 


gains! the Stamp Acti” 


.eSweE: “None that [ kr 
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never cdot wiles comp lewd tre force of ems 
HUES TI ji there L power On td | that 


can force them to erase them? 


LNSWER! “No power, how preal soever, cuin 
force men to chanve Ther onions 
BY a vote of 2775 to lby, after Il hours o] 
phate. on Febraarc 22, 1766, the Stamp Ari 
| i : iF } arin 
Aree] Rigt Wore NHeRSUeCs Were ADOTnINeE, 3a 
anti American ministers ignored Franklin’: 
advice al fared Gill after bill throwrn 
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nreachéd independence, Franklin realizes 
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the latter more numerous ane) welt 


Looking at a man of North America, he 
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wrote with foresicht Ament. in tminene 
Terntory, favor'd bv Natur must become 
“ugeeat (< oontry, POnNUWIOUS And mchnt ind 
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may be impos'd on her, and perhaps place 
them on the [mposers.” 

Finally, to fuel the propaganda battle, 
Franklin precipitated the notorious affair of 
the Hutchinson letters. Lord North later 
complained, “These browght on the war.” 

Thomas Hutchinson, the EBoston-born 
Roval Governor of Massachusetts, sincerely 
believed that America’s best interests lay in 
continued association with Britain; after all, 
a worse European power might swallow up 
an independent America. Most of all, he be- 
lieved in law and order. However, his pri- 
vate correspondence made him sound traiter- 
ous to Massachusetts, andl when Frankiin 

mysteriously obtained 
some letters, he imme- 


family honor: Son William—still Koval Goy- 
ernor of New Jersey—had chosen to remain 
loval to the (Crown.* 

There was no time for regrets, only time 
for new challenges, ond Congress handed him 
the bigmest one yet: Go to Paris to win French 
aid. The assignment would call for the skills 
of a provincial politician and the wisdom of 
a worldly philosopher. 


10 THE 7OVEAR-OLD SAGE went 
oe “-courting to the land ruled by the pas- 


FP sive, 22-year-old King Louis AVI and 
his 21-year-old auburn-hatred queen, Marie 
Antoinette (page 116), Theirs was the “reign 
af-youth,” sighed an aging countess, a favorite 
af the previous court “They think anyone 


Where complaining 
isa Crime, \ 
hope becomes 


despair. 


diately sent them on 
to the Boston Rebels. 

Thetr publication 
created a. scandal. In 


over thirty is in his dotage.” 

Anyone, that is, but Franklin. Overnight, 
public opinion—a. rising: force in Paris—pro- 
claimed him a premier celebrity. “Who ts this 


retaliation, the King's 

Solicitor General, Alex- 
ander Wedderburn, attacked Franklin at o 
Pnvy Council meeting as a thief with a “new 
code of morality.” Silent durin this humilia- 
tion—the darkest moment of his career— 
Franklin later snarled at Wedderburn, “I will 
take your master a little king for this.” 

The Hutchinson affair made Franklin o 
hero in America, an abomination in Britain. 
But he decided to stay on in London, feeding 
information and advice tothe Rebels. “Speci- 
fy every oppressive act of Parliament,” be 
told them. “Make a virtuous, firm and steady 
Resistance.” 

1 walked beside the Thames thinking of 
these last months he spent in London. The 
Tower, in his dav. a jail forthe mighty, loomed 
on the horizon. The government had collected 
information against him a¢ a traitor, and he 
knew it On March 20, (774, Franklin, recent- 
ly widowed, turned his back forever on Erit- 
ain and sailed ome to America. 

Back in Philadelphia he must have felt re- 
born, entering upon anew carcer as midwife 
for a nation. Recognizing his :genius, Congress 
placed him on several committees. He might 
well have been asked to write the Declaration. 
af Independence but for a fresh stain on the 


old peasant who has such a nebie aire” the 
crowds asked, and in the same breath replied: 
“The living symbol of liberty... chief of the 
American insurgents,” 

John Adams, who later joined the mission, 
admitted, “There was scarcely a peasant or a 
cititen....a lady's chambermaid or a scullion 
in a kitchen . . who did net consider him as a 
friend to frinreviacth kind.” 

Paris romembers him still. “For one thing, 
his name & easy to pronounce in our lan- 
guage: Fronk-lann,” a Parisian history profes- 
sor told me with a chuckle. “Unlike George 
Vashington. More important, Franklin's sim- 
plicitty evokes Koussenn; his wit matches 
Voltaire’s. This along with his scientific 
achievements places him among our be- 
loved piilosophes.” 

Franklin had to transmute thi nebulous 
personal acclaim into muns and butter for the 
American wir. King Louis hesitated openly 
to aicl a cause that might fail. But Franklin 
found an ally in France's brillant foreign 
minister, The Count de Vergennes savored 
the prospect of humiliating England and at 
the same time trading freely with an inde- 
pendent America. Already he had worked out 


See “The Loyaliet Americans With a Dilfer 
by Kem Hitt, NATIONAL GROORAPHDG, Agel 1075, 


“The agreeable and instructive Society” of Scotland impressed Franklin, who traveled 
there for “Six Weeks of the densest Happiness” in 178 The University of St. Andre ws— 
where students walk the pler after Sunday church—had awarded him an honorary de- 
gree for his inventions and experiments Thereafter, friends called him“ Doctor Franklin” 
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There never was 


wis still the order of the day. Who was seeing 
Franklin? What did he plan? 

With Gallic fair, un agent of Vergennes 
gove the American the code name Promethde, 
alter the Greek gor! who brought fire from the 
heavens; in British cipher Franklin was a 
propaic number, °72." 

The sage recognized that it was impossible 
“to prevent being watched by spies” or to 
plug leaks He resolved “to be concerned in 
no affairs that I should blush to have made 
public.” 
aide worked for the British secret service. 

Dr, Eeward Bancroft copied countless 
Franklin documents in invisible ink, stuffed 
the papers in bettles, ane left them in a tree 
on the south terrace of the Tuileries for his 
British contact. | walked along that breezy 
esplunacke lastsummer, positive that one aging 
chestnut tree—its cavity plugeerd with con- 
crete—bore witness to HRanecroit’s treachery. 

Franklin himself joined in Jamex Bond 
Sku duicery. Ae changed carriages en route 
to meetings with Vergennes. His friends served 
as unpaid agents when they traveled, report- 
ing on public opiniom—and ship movements 

Successful at cloak-and-dagger shenani- 
guns, Franklin wae positively brilliant at the 
negotiating table His rules were timeless: 
Sayoas little as possible. Hint you will parley 
with the enemy's agents. Publish propaganda 
showing the devilish behavier of your five. 
Ask for an extreme; agree to a compromise 

Give ws 
the British as he negotiate! a peace treaty. He 
settled! for borders at 
the Mississipm aod St 
Lawrence and for fish- 
ing rights off New- 
foundland. When. the 
British sought compen- 
sation forthe Loyalists, 
Franklin calmly suggested that England first 
pai for burning American towns. Small won- 
der some of his countrymen consider him one 
of history's preeminent diplomats. 

Success aroused envy in those who shoule 
huve been close friends, John Adams carped, 
“So man will ever be pleasing at a court in 


a good war 
or a bad peace. 


Stil, tt was a disaster that o trusted 


Canada, Franklin demanded of 


general, who is not depraved in his morals.” 
And more directly. “The moment an Ameri- 
can minister vives a louse to his passion for 
women, that moment be is undone” 

Today Franklin folklore overflows with 
tales of womanizing, including o fictitious 
family of 13 Wegitimate children. A Franklin 
scholar at Yale University, Claude-Anne 
Lopez, who also happens to be French and 
fernmale, corrected the myth, “Franklin always 
admired und respected lively intelligent 
women. He paid attention te them as people.” 

In French society he quickly adapted to 
the prevailing mood of flirtation. A Franklin 
letter describes France us “the civilest nation 
upon earth. Your first acquaintances endeav- 
our to find out what you like, and they tell 
others.... Somebocty, it seems, gave it out 
that [ loved tadies; and then everybody pre- 
sented me their laries...to be embraced: 
thal is, have their necks kissed. For as to the 
kissing of lips or cheeks it is not the mode 
here: the first is reckoned rude, and the other 
may rub off the paint” 

This lighthearted wit made the American 
popular with hushands and wives. A lovely 
neighbor, Madame Brillon, flirted with him 
constantly. When she learned her husbanel 
was unfalthful, she turned to Franklin a4 to o 
father, addressing him a5 “man cher Papa.” 
Reenly she pinpointed his allure—“that 
gaiety ancl that gallantry that cause all women 
to love vou, because vou love them all." 


TRANKLIN, who. often played the host 

at Passy, imtiated the first Fourth of 

July parties outside America, In 1775 
Americins in Parts joiner with French neieh- 
bors—about fifty in all—at Franklin's table, 
“Tow and festivity crowned the dav,” a guest 
recalled “A number, say thirteen, tomsis were 
drunk gtter dimoner.” 

Now champagne flows on July Fourth at 
midday when the American Ambassador in 
Paris celebrates at his residence in the Rue cu 
Faubourg St Honore, [ joined a crowd af 750 
diplomats, French officials, and Amerncans 
on the spacious terrace of the former Roths- 
child mansion. Lifting a glass to a ranking 


“| propose to serve your country ac-if it were my own.” The pledge of playwreht- 
financier Caron cle Beaumarchads echoes through the Frenchman's stately Paris mansion 
His company, headquartered here, eathered guna, powder, clothing, ond blankets io 
ser] to the American Army before France entered the war, In New England a grateful 
patiot recorded in his cary for August 1777, "Drew 5 more Flrench|] Anns & bayonets.” 
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There-are many 
sorrows in this 
Life. ... there are 
many more 
pleasures, [his is 
why I love life. 


French general, [ complimented his nation’s 
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“Ah, it wae inevitable. [t was for diberté.” 
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Far ery from the fabled oelv duckling, a whistling swan stretches its tréal wings, 
rose-tinged bv day's last light Tiny raclos and easy-to-read neckbonds help scentists 
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study the birds from North Carolina's Inkes 
and estuaries to. Arcuc breeding grounds 








OLOR-DYED SWAN BELOW!" 

As our floatplane circled low over 
the tundra of Alaska’s North Slope, 
| pilot Jim King's sudden shout called 
aur attention to a pair of swans swimming 
on a lake: one bird's plumage bore patches of 
familiar orange dve 

Surely it had to be one of the 48 swhns 
wet had marked on Chesapeake Bay the pre- 
VIOUS Winter 

The pilot dipped a wing, sizer) up loke 
depth, wind direction, and room for takeoff, 
then set the plane down As a U.S. Fish anel 
Wildlife Service waterfowl! expert, fim knew 
the swans habits. He taxied on the water to 
herd the birds onto land 

After ashortstalk with my tripod-mounted 
telescope, I verified the code—CoO?28—on the 
black neckband. My records identified it as 
an adult female bundled less than sx months 
earlier near (yaleswille, Maryland—35,500 
miles away! 

I felt truly elatec: This birel—later named 
Hope—was the very first Chesapeake Bay 
swan sighted mm Aluska. 

The pair were molting, and thus flightless 
We placed a blue (for Alaska) neckband on 
CO28's unmarked mate, and he becume [ot 
us AIO], nicknamed Bud 

That event of an Alaskan summer dav in 
1970 was a milestone in my &ven-vear pur- 
suit and study af the far-wanderine North 
American whistling swan, (Nor columijanius, 
one’ of the toost élerant of our native water- 
lowhL”® Comparatively litth has heen known 
about the mircratory behavior of this eraceful 
bird, whose vearly round-tip voyages link 
the Western-and Middle Atlantic States with 
the rim of the Arctic, Atid wo one knows for 
cure how the species got tts mame; its crv is 
more ofa baying than a whistling 

Adult whistlers are physically distinguished 
from: their close relatiwes, the trumpeter 
swans, primariv by their smaller size. Most 
mature birds also have yellow spol= in Tron 
of the eves, 

some of my friends have pureled over my 
eiving up & medical career for stucies in 
conservation and environmental health. But, 
[ respond, wouldn't they perhaps trade what- 
ever they are doing to witness the spectacle 
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Hopkins University by the Satonal Gengrapine Sacely, 
the 1. & Agr Force, the Work’? Wildlife Fund, the (hea 
poake Bay Foundation, the U.S Fish and Wiidthife 
Service, (he Canulian Wildlife Servine, the FPrudipne 
Hay Environmental Comanitioe, and many state agenes 
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of 300/000 Adelie penguins in Antarctica, to 
round wp Thousands Of PINk-looted retise Lh 
[celund, te sit among harems of fur seals on 
the Pribilof lelancds in the Bering Sea, or to 
take inaniraten irom the wanderme alba 
ess a6 it soars mojestioully above the south 
em oceuinss 

A) these experiences have been mine, aod 
they are untorgettable, vet for me the litt-off 
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Flaps and landing gear down, whistler 
orepare to Slight on Chesapeake Bay. OF a 
bit) population of some 100.000 birds, mare 
than half winter on the mhd-Allante sa- 
board. the remainder in western Stites and 
Britich Columbia imap, below). At many of 
their esetern winters erounes, the swans 
have served os ecological barometers When 
their natural menu of shallow-water veerta 
tien becomes scurce slong Marviandd’s East- 
ern Shore. the bitds turn to foraging in har- 
wested ficids mnal pastures 
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aircraft, whistling swans provide abarometer last few wears. As T flew over certain areas, I 
for environmental conditions. At Eastern saw bare mur bottoms where underwater 


Neck reluge, scene of those curler vast con grecnery formerly founshed, The causes have 
pregations af thousands, for mestance, no not heer precisely identified 

more than a few hundred whistling swans Saba) erosion, runoff trom land develop 
took off this «nring The security and shelter ment, and excessive putrnents from human 
afforded by the wildlife refuge ore still there, and dericultural wastes incrense turbiclits 
but foc has been seniousiv depleted. the me- and thus reduce vital sunhght for photosyn 
sult of dramatic changes in the Chesapeake  theats. These are sure factors. Acricultural 
Bay ecosystem herbicides and industrial wastes are less east 








ee or sree: lo mesure, bul thes may also contribute to 
Habits Change When Veeetotion Fails ) ) . ht 
the degradation of the natural aquatic huhi- 


Swans generally feed on aquatic Veg@eto- tat of waterfowl 
tron, supplemented, in the Chesaptake, by Fortunately, (he overall population of the 
thin-shelled clams. Inthe upper bay there has whistline swan is still healthy, On the East 
been a major dieback of vegetation in the (Const they are adapting—by finding food 
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taking off from Back Hay National Wildlife 
Refuge, Virginia, Others were 
from farther south, presumably fram the Mat- 
tamuskeet and Pungo National Wiclife 
Refuges in North Carolina ‘(ireat numbers 
were Landing in all the swan-favored arenas 
[Wane Were reported fying over Baltimore, 
une were sewn above our vround station All 


evening we Wilted in Van 
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uncivilized) hour at | acm 


At the 
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takeoff tiggered our alarm £\s- 
wee F589. a bird we called) Russel! 
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Gordy and George were finishing a hurried 
dinner of cabbage and beans. One hour later 
our team was in the air. 

By 11 pom. the plane caught up with the 
flock three. miles southwest of Frederick, 
Muarvianed, and Bill Cochran's instruments 
told them that the plane was right over the 
radio birds At this time, with the birds 65 
miles from takeoff, our ground station finally 
lost the sitnals 

Swans and tracking plane played hop. 
acotch acréss Pennsvyivania and (hin. ‘The 
birds landed before dawn on Mosquito 
Creek Reservoir, Ohio, after fiving nonstop 
for more than eight hours. The plane, only 
an imitation bird, bad to jamd for refueling — 
a hombling thought! 

Bill was uneasy because be knew that 
Ontario, mot Ohie, was the swans” nermal 
destination on this frst leg of spring migra- 
tion. So while the exhausted pilots slept ina 
motel; he and George rented a car to keep 
constant contact. 

The birds were taking off as the trackers 
reached the reservoir. From there they fol- 
lowed the signals by cor, with receiver and 
hand-held antenna. Fortunately, a strong 
wind from the north kept the swans south of 
Lake Erie, so the car was able to pursue them 
along the Ohio Turnpike. 

“When we finally telephoned the pilots,” 
George reported later, “we asked them to 
meet is in Toledo. We failed to specify which 
of the two Tolecko airports, but luckily we all 
picked the neht one.” 

Reassembled aboard the plane, the team 
relocated the two radio swans that evening as 
the birds landed to end their flight on a flood- 
ed field near the litthe village of Arner, On- 
tario, 74 miles southeast of Detroit. 


Tail Wind Boosts a Migrant’s Speed 


We were pleased with what we had learned. 
F583, Fso6a, and their flock hol taken exactly 
25 hours to fly from Maryland. to Ontario. 
They had covered an estimated $20 miles 
with three stopa—two brie! anes iy Mary: 
land, and an eight-hour lavover in. Ohia 
Their averiee speed over the Appalachians 
wus 47 miles an hour wtan estimated altitude 
of 2,700 to 3,500 feet. These ore levels at 
which many smal! aircraft fly, and through 
which commercial planes climb and descend 

Gur tracking team had barely returned 
from Detroit when, on March 24, more radio 
swans took off. 
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Om this second tracking, Fli4 and F582 
were followed in the Cessna throughout 
their nonstop flight of 420 miles from the 
Blackwater refuze to the north shore of 
Lake Erie. The swans flew continuously for 
14 hours and 42 minutes at an average speed 
of 29 miles an hour. 

One swan continued to ive os good data 
across Minnesota and North Dakota and into 
Canta. On April 13, less than 29 hours after 
the swan hue made a stopover at the Upper 
Mississippi River Wild Life and Fish Refuge, 
Chip Welling and I picked up its signal from 
an aircraft near Deloraine, Manitoba, some 
550) miles to the northwest. We tracked it 90 
miles farther to a landing near Carlyle, Sas- 
katchewon A tail wind pushed the bird's 
craund spect ip to an estimated 72 miles an 
hour. We calculated that this radio-harnessedl 
swan migrated at least (40 miles; probably 
with only one stop, in less than 30) hours, 


Russell Reappears—With No Radio 


That wae our last tracking by plane that 
vear. All ei¢ht swans successfully harnessed 
Wilh radios in Morviand had been relocated 
in the Great Lakes; we had followed five of 
them over the whole rowte either by aircraft 
of by ground vehicle. Subsequently, ax were 
located again in Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
the Dakotas. Two of these were then tracked 
into Saskatchewan, a5 their flocks flew stage 
by stage toward the Arctic. 

What did we learn? For one thing, never 
before had such a wealth of long-listance 
telemetry data been obtained from any épe- 
cies of waterfowl, We gathered excellent 
information on altitude, speed, stopover 
places, and routes—information otherwise 
unobtainable during overnight migritions. 
Our radio birds were alse neckbanded, so 
that we would still be wble to identify them 
alter the transmitters’ batteries had died. 

Russell, for instance, was back for a hand- 
cul in the fall of 1973 ot the Train farm He 
had shed his radio and appeared none the 
worst after his round trip to and from the 
Arctic. Russell reappeared in Maryland again 
lost winter—now with wt beast 10,500 miles 
behind him: 

Through color and code protocols for neck- 
bands worked out with the International Wa- 
terfow! Research Bureau and a U.S.—-U.SS.E. 
environmental agreement, we sre moving 
slawly into the first truly international pro- 
gram of murking—a <vstem that identifies the 
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End of a long journey: With a ducky cyenet between them, a mated pair arrives 
on Chesapeake Bay. Whistlers ore moneganious, and stay with their brood—as 


Many 0 six Youngsters—through the «pring migration 


After this family returns 


north, the cvguet-wall join other immature ane ponkreeding swans for at least two 
more vears before mating anc starting its own family 


win and the maior gtorranhic area where it 
was banced. The code can pinpoint the indi- 
vidual amid thousands of birds: 

The percentage of resightines bas beenre 
markable becouse we are able to read the 
neckband codes at sume distance with power- 
ful telescopes: CH a best group of 179 Nlary 
lane swans neckbeanded as well as metal- 
bunded on the lower leg, we recovered or 
resighted 84 percent. This compares striking: 
ly with the 7 percent recovery rate of swans 
we marked with only haril-to-read Fish and 
Wildhife lee bands 


Fumily Bond Seems Strong 


That histeric Alaska pair, Bud and Hope, 
now rebanded os TOO] and To02, have pro- 
wided ws with an extraordinary muss of data 
With help each summer from Angus Gavin, 
ecologist for Atlantic Richheld Company, we 
have now identified them for five consecutive 
summers in ther Alaska nesting place on the 
fringe of the Prudhoe Bay oi] field. And for 
two oul of five winters, they've been spotted 
with their vounrsters in Marviand. The pair's 
nine crossmas of the continent total more than 
$1,500 miles 





Tireless Voyager, The Whistling Swan 


Chur best pabr, considering depth of data 
mcquired, bias to be A303 and Al04, which we 
banded close to the territory of Bud ond 
Hope: We've checked this: pair and their 
broods for tour summers in Alaska, four 
Winters in Marviand, and on spring migration 
in Ohio, Ontario, and North Dakota. 

Angus Gavin hes reason to be prowl thal 
the swans are holding the 
hoe Buy study area The swans on the North 
Slope contend with extremely adverse weath- 
er. Yet productivity is stable, clue in part to 
the ol compames’ prohibition of hunting on 
their extensive holdings 

We've discovercd many important things 
about whisthne swans, Gut verv much re: 
mains to be learned. Romantic tradition, for 
Instance, ascribes faithfulness to swans, Of 
the few neckbanded pairs we've followed, all 
seem to be knit in durable family bonels, ane 
they ve raised cyenets veur after vear. Bul we 
have seen some couples temporarily separate 
dunng winter or on migration as they inde 
pendently explore new fleecing grounds, In 
any case, the pairs we have followed still rep- 
resent so Small «a sample that lifelong fidelits 
for whistling swans cannal be claimed 


own in his Priud- 
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Fun that teaches, 
learning that lasts 


Here's what parents, children, and 
educators said about the sample 
magazine many of you saw: 


“WORLD has instant appeal.” 





HATS WHAT YOUNGSTERS everywhere “My 9-year-old daughter, who cant 


are saying. We know because we've spent the seem to sit still for five minutes, sat for 
past year talking with them—and with you, two hours and read WORLD from 
their parents and frends cover to cover.” 
We KNOW WOU are concemed about the cistortions 
' “aie : “Kids can relate to the articles because 
children are exposed to in some comics, on televi- ais Bicester ties coe 
sion, and even in publications that call themselves kids are invelved. 


educational. We share your concem 

‘You have bright, inquisitive young minds in your 
home— minds that are reaching up and out in 
every direction. Those 8 through 12 year-olds are 
amazingly curious people. They want to learn about ba 
Gigantic whales and tiny ants. About children in 
Siberia and children next 4 i00r., About a huge lizard 
that flew over Texas 65 million years ago, and how 
pen ple might someday travel to Mars 


“L enjoy WORLD more than any other 
magazine. It makes you feel grown up 
and makes you want to read.” 


the high quality we have come to 
expect from National Geographic.” 


(Ceenpligte goede force oe ater Gh, Bethe (eg foo oe 





To hetp them learn all this and more, we've de- muito gt ete : 
signed an exciting new educational tool. We call it = 
National Geographic WORLD, because that ls what way ieee 
its about—the whole wide, wonderful world arth | | | | 
Rit photographers and writers have been ex- ag | Ly | | | 
, pioring this world for more than eight decades. are | | | 
We v2 made seven and a half milion photographs, Ee3 | an 
In color, of is peoples places, and wonders. And | sat | ane 


ior nearly six decades we have shared our global 
adventures with young teaders through the pages 
of their own publication, the National Ge ographic 
School Bulletin 

But today the world isn't as easy to understand as 
ittonce was. There's a lot more for young people to 
learn and sort out So we have decided to retire the 
achool Bulletin, with thanks for a job well done, 
and to give young readers a completely new all 
color magazine 

We've entarged the pages to a full 84 by 10% 
inches and doubled thetr number lo S32. WORLD 
will nat come just during the school year; it will 
amive every month, all year bong. 

Alot of time, thought and care went Into our 
planning—the kind of care you expect from the 
National Geographic Society, We assembled a team 
ot topfiight writers and artists in the children’s field. 
We talked to educators and parents, and we created 


gton, D. C. 20013 
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Would you 
like to give 
your child 

the world? 


F COURSE you would 
And we'll hetp you da 
providing & brand-new 
eaming tool, Fill out the 
OV Pon today a YAOI 
AMO LOUnd Person can 
be the first on the block to 
et WORLD. Every month 
will bring fresh surprises 
— SUTses Youngsters 
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: A study of albinism. fram 
the white gorilla Snowflake 
to fare blind fish 


© Ceart-stopping adventures 
mm wilel rivers ane 
mountains, wricer the sea 
and underaround 

* Close-ups of cuddh, 
animals ike pandas: arid 
not-so-cuddhy cobras 

© Far-out facts abou! how 
much & blue whale s tongue 
weighs (as much as 40 men) 
and dogs that “drive 


Cor 


* Children from evens~vhere 
who hawe knowhadar to 


share with wouwr children 


* Arc much more 
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a prototype—a sample magazine that we 
showed to a lot of pou. We came up with a 
WORLD of ideas—colortul, ditterent ideas 
that make learning fun, Ideas that will : hal- 
most ingiieive And ideas that wil 


seneration te norlle Cicer the 


ler ge the 
stimulate a TV 
Hous ol reac ling 

National Geographic WORLD will heip the 
eee es min ac: rai VOur Notte rt Hay ancl OTe! 
and GROW into.a lifetime of learning. Richt 


this minute our photographers and writers are 
out in the field, getting to know the children 


vour children will want to meet. Children who 
can tell them what it is ike to live in a tent of 
lo roar down rapids. How it feels to grit your 
teeth as you inch up a mountainside or fo 
concentrate on charming a deadly copra 

We don't want the B- thro: ugh l2Z-VYearords 
at your house to miss any of these aie 
tures. Make sure your favorite young exprore 
ts in on the ven iv Thirst Spin if Na itiona 
graphic WORLD! Enroll him or her today as 
a charter subscriber. [reat your otic io 
hours of nieasure for lithe nore than a nenny 


a day ] 
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Look what's in my magazine! 
Alot more than jst words and 
sictures. My magazine has a 
giant picture of a chimp that [ can 
hang on mi wall It has a punch- 
out globe that my fends and | 
an pul together. it has a ae 


model of a prehistoric cternosaut 

























that actually ties. It has ma 

that are fun to do—and [ eam 

things fram them too. It has 

games | can 

can try, and Grain teasers from 
many count 


MY magazine comes 
every monih—rgnt to me 
—from pone who trave] 
all ower the world. It's the 
National Geographic 
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..We get people talking (To 23,000,000 people we're 
the telephone company)...We brighten their lives 
(Sylvania lighting for home, industry and photo- 
graphy)...We entertain them (Syivania color TV and 
stereo)...and we serve their needs in a lot of other 
ways: street lighting, microwave systems, earth sta- 
tions for Comsat, electronic telephone equipment, 
powder metallurgy, specialty jnorganjc chemicals, 
television picture tubes, datajtransmssion, quaa- 
raphonic receivers, circuit bref kers, felephone di- 
rectories, mine-drilling bits, pr inted q arcuit boards, 
alumina ceramics, motor contra il cent prs, electrical 
metering equipment, electronig sec rity systems, 
tungsten wire, video terminals, p Prd lector lamps, 
welding electrodes, Sun ("n ipvig) lights, airport 
electronics, autgmotiv ‘s hed |. tro-optic sys- 
tems, digit Zain A transceivers. 







.We’re General Telephone & Electronics, a growing 
concern for your growing needs. 
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Salute to courage 


~ EW MEN HAVE EVER DARED $0 MUGH: To seat 
of plone trom oyOnery KuSiraia, i a wah Toc 
sioop (right) on a round trip to Antarctica, braving 





hurricane-lorce WwhihSs On aarnn & atria Sas 

In next month's NaTjowaL GEoanarnuic, Dr. David 

Lewis (above) describes the second laq of hisepit 

adventure in loe Bird: the first part apoested in the 

Decanter a7 SSE i 
Altagether, the solitary sailor 6 2ndu BO Sik ard a 

hall mons at sea, traversing 117:000 miles: Thrice 


capsized and twice dismasted ice Aira had to 
adandan the OTT TT Sabon gid &€ng wer Mi Tate 
odvesey in Cane Town South ) Africa. Even so, Dr 


LEWIS DeCAaATG [he Tirst fo sail sing le-Nnanoded a ang 


from Antarctica, Share such stirring sagas, nom 
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yoar bears: me ¢ 
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* The first in a series of six china bells ro be 
issucd in 1975 and 1976 to commemorate, 
in vivid color, the key 1775-1776 historic 
events in the birth of America. 


* Beautiful personal heirlooms of our 
nation’s proud Bicentennial celebration. 


* This first Bicentennial Bell will be 
sued ina limited edition only for 
orders postmarked by July 31,1975, 


* Each bell will be hallmarked and 
registered by The Danbury Mint, 


* Priced at only $25.10). 


PAUL REVERE rode in 1775 to fool Bririsl 
plans fora surprise ateack at Lexington and 
Concord. Sinte then, the clatter of His 
horse's hoofbears has echoed through the 
centuries. His ride remains i String and 
tatetul moment on the history of Agmeriaca 
— reminder of the brave men wh risked 
ther lives and fortunes so thatwe might be 
ree today, 


ore, JU) years 
of American freedom, we re- yiapees imut- 
selves to the American iceal by recalling 
the proud deeds of patriots such as Paul 
Revere. To commemorare the 200th anni- 
versary of hus ride, The Danbury Minr will 
firse Bicentennial Bell 
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This) beaut] parcelain heirloom will 
be available only pric Hy ina limited edi- 
noe loses forewer on |e iy 30, 
After that date, this first Bicentennial Bell 
wil be available-only from onteinal owners 
willing to pare with it 





and only ar their 
asking price, whatever thar tight be 

Experience sugmesrs that few of cheer 
beeils wall ever reach the « men orker. Mert 
will be kepr as Prive reminders of our 
mations Bicentennial, and proudly passed 
on fo furure peneratians of Americans 
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sumiple solutions. 
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intelligent 
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Taking a good picture doesnt just depend on who takes it— and with 
what. Processing can make a world of difference. And that’s why it's 
so important to choose a quality processing service. Someone who 
can make the picture worth the taking. So, when you leave your 
Kodak color film for developing, ask your dealer for quality service by 
Kodak or one of the many other quality photofinishers. 

A message from Eastman Kodak Company on behalf of photo 
dealers and finishers. 





Your instant camera is ok 
ye a a 
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Best Western « 
because the 
people are 
courteous. 
Penny Wiley 
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The right way 
to use an aluminum can 
is to use it again. 


The aluminum can is lightweight, could help make it economically 
chills quickly and kKeens beverages aiitaciiveto recycle municipal sold 
fresh and flavorful. lt's aléo easy WELSEe 

lo recycle, Used aluminum cans 
are bated or shredded and shipped 
Bul from the reclamation center 
then remalted and fabricated into 
brand-new cans. Recycling is 
Important because it saves energy 
and gives aluminum new life, aver 
and over. That's why Alcoa supports 
recycling programs throughout the 
country. 

AlUMINUIN cans are being tremelted 
wilh oniy five percent of the energy 
t took ta make molten meta! from 
re ard in the firstadace. Becveling 


re Natural [Be urhes fac + 


an see that rec VClING Cong is 
berahcial to all of ws. In the tutun 


Ine FiGgh Valve of aluminwm strap 


The reasons for using aluminum Ee 
are found in aluminum itself, ALC OA 
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‘eat steak is a memorable ex- 


A truly g 


jperience. You see it in your mind's eye. You 


smell its tragrance. You taste it over and 
over again 

SUCH great steaks are Piaelzer steaks. 
Juicy and tender, unforgettable 

Guaranteed money-back if your steaks 
do not arrive in perfect condition. They re 
fast-frozen before shipping and packed ina 
reusable styrofoam cooler. 

if you really love great steak, order from 


| Piaelzer. 
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LIKE TO GRILL? 


Per hn -Prantrer Grill Ssocrtnmirt An- mony af 
fon meals for no farhily of four 
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NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
SOUNDS OF THE WORLD). 


Lively listening 
for the entire family. 





AUTHENTIC SOUNDS and music 
recorded on location, notes prepared 
by outstanding musicologists, color- 
illustrated brochures. Choose from 
eight albums (12° LPs or audio cas- 
settes), just M95 each plus postage 
and handling. You will be billed 
upon delivery, but pay onfy for the 
records you wish to keep. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 
Washington. 0 C. 20036 


Please send me the albums checked be- 
low, Bill me, satisfaction gquarantesd, 
just $4.95 each plus postage and han- 
dling, upon deétivery 


iF LP Cassetie 

The Musie of S6othand Or ror Orel? 

The Music of Haywail OT FOS OF?ri6 
Songs and Sounds 

pb! the Sea OTras OFris 


The Music of Spain 
Music of tha Ozarks 
The Music of Tonga 
The Music of Trinidad 


OF f04 OTT 
) OFfog £ 
Hf o77o2 © 
or7o1 Oj orn 


The Music of Greece 7 OFF00 Li OFtio 
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| ALE TE TH 


You don’t have to live near the 
water to live near the water. 


Flickering reflections 
sprinkle ever-changing 
patterns on the surface 
Linderwater formations 
paint arcas of 
contrasting colors arc 
hucs, creating wonders 
never seen [rom any 
other vantage port, 

Looking down 
From your Beecherafi 
Haron gives VOU an 
entireh a ea Drs CATT i 
OTL tne Work Vou Saw 
only at ground level before, O} 
from an riner-sty miles hieh 

Whatever adventure 
ing, snoarkling, 
Spcehoat ricing oF bre game 
fishing. your own Beechcralt 
Karon can he the cifference 
hetween daydreaming and 
dong. And it makes getting 
there at least hall the fun 

TL Wwittkend Becomes a 
Tinivacatiin when an hour 
at lemurely flight can neplac 
a long half day ort gsc? 
(And thousands of let 
just like vou, leaim to fly each 
year, ina lot Jess time chan 
they had imagined.) bene 
Something ¢ else they may, pai 
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Oy SAVIN When you [mivel 
Ina Beecheralt at ii) Cn 
Pray trips iewill actually use 
less fucl than a standarcd-sive 
automobile 
The Bere 





pechcrair Baron 1s 
a interaction aircralt, 
a carciul blend of ham 
craftsm rand the most 
advanced manufacturing 
proetpats he cabin can be 
styled to reflect: your mdividual 
taste. sur mundine you with 
elegance and comior 
Vlake your move now to 
Ran a new perspective an the 
work We can help. We 
designed a unique actwenture 
Sadie fow Natrenal 
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Understanding you 
bent forthe unusual, 
the out-of-the ordinary, 
we put together a guide 
to unusual, out-of-the 
ordinary places and 
events in the USA, 

it's one of a kind 

cle aliabie ony | 
Beech Airecratt 
it the Beechcraft 
Ailventure Kit, and we 
would like to. send you 
one free a charge 


rom 
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We'll send your Beecherfi " 
Adventure Kil bey pefierge petal 
Abraotately free Auricd wor bree 
you'll Like it 

Winte tis Beech Alteratt | 
Corpora Depart ent As 
Wiehiio, Acne Ar] 

Plese include name, address 
occupation rec tithe. Alen. pelea 
let us: Ror 1 yen me alin ath fi paler 
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